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A SOUND CURRENCY—WHAT IS IT? 


Hints Concerninc tHE Evits ruat Resvutt From FALsiFrIcaTION OF 
THE Currency. By Joun H. Hunt. 


Read before the New-York Board of Currency. 


I. Tue natural or normal purchasing-power of money at any point 
(making due allowance for supply and demand) is equal to the labor-cost 
of its mining, refining, coinage, safe-keeping and transportation. Any 
forced elevation of its value above this point operates as a premium on 
mining or importing an additional quantity. Any measure that reduces 
it below this point operates as a check upon production and importation, 
and as a premium on exportation. 

II. Every public falsification or alloy of the money of a country— 
every art confining the power of bullion upon base metals or paper, takes 
just as much from the market value of true coin as it adds to that of its 
supplanter or substitute, and thus tends to drive and keep true money 
away. The only classes who derive any pecuniary gain from dishonesties 
of this sort are—(1.) Those who are privileged to put out as gold, or at 
the value of gold, alloy, or paper of no intrinsic worth ; and (2.) debtors, 
who, so far as the supply of debt-paying material is thus increased, can 
procure the means of cancelling her money-debts at diminished labor- 
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cost. The gains of this latter class, however, are but trifling, being con- 
fined to such debts as were contracted before the false money was issued. 
When the authorization of false money becomes the settled policy of a 
country, creditors charge a sufficient increase on their time-sales to make 
themselves whole against all probable deterioration of the currency ; and 
as the course of trade often compels the issuers of false money to reverse 
their action, and suddenly contract the currency they were expected to 
expand, the debtor class in all such contingencies are heavy losers, some- 
times having their indebtedness virtually doubled, without any action of 
their own. 
, III. So far as the currency of a country is alloyed—so far as any thing 
inferior to bullion is allowed to ride as a dead-weight on bullion’s back, it 
is of little consequence whether such dead-weight be composed of lead or 
copper, paper or leather; nor, so far as a country’s home-trade is con- 
cerned, does it matter whether the substitute for bullion circulates in dis- 
tinct: pieces, or is incorporated into the gold and silver coin at the mint. 
It is of great importance to the profits of our foreign trade, however, that 
every fraction of gold or silver in our currency should have its own 
proper share of alloy or paper inseparably attached to it; so that foreign 
producers, after they have taken paper money prices of us for their goods, 
shall not wind up their business (as they have done hitherto) by palming 
their share of paper upon us at par for actual gold. As things are now 
managed, American trade and industry are made to buy paper of the 
banks at the price of gold, and to sell gold to foreigners at the price of paper. 
IV. It should be borne in mind, however, that so far as paper money 
is a clear and only title to gold or silver in the keeping of a good cus- 
todian, it is not false money, and in no way weakens the purchasing 
power of gold and silvercoin. It is only when banks sell money that they 
do not own, or agree to deliver money that they have not received, that 
they falsify the measure of value, or derange trade, or impoverish industry. 
V. Every depreciation of money in a country, no matter how induced, 
swells the money-cost of produetion therein to a corresponding degree. 
e. g. Should we reduce the purchasing power of the dollar in our 
country one-half, whether by the use of alloy or of paper, or by honest 
mining, (other things remaining the same,) every man would require 
double the cash capital that he now does to carry on the same business ; 
the money-cost of manufacturing would be doubled; and we could not 
make our present profits on our exports unless foreigners should double 
their prices, also. Until this latter event should take place, money would 
be the only artiele we could export at a profit; we should become an ex- 
clusively buying nation ; and the money of foreign countries would never 
flow in any farther or faster than it might be tempted by good mortgages 
and high intevest, and even then its stay would be but momentary. 
British statesmen, seeing these truths, and profiting by them, have made 
it their main poimt, for the last forty years, to expand the currency of 
other countries and contract their own, so that they could manufacture 
cheap and sell dear—a policy of which the war of 1812, (that so effectu- 
ally mixed us in the paper-money slough,) and the prohibition of bank 
notes under £5, form twe notable incidents. It has saved England. It 
has almost ruined us. 
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VI. Experience shows, that though a nation at the’short end of the 
lever may delude, it cannot help itself or stay the currents of trade by the 
barrier of a “ protective tariff.” The time when American trade arid 
industry were most prosperous—perhaps the only time when our pros- 
perity was solid and free from revolutions—was during the administra- 
tions of Washington, Adams and Jefferson, when the rates charged on 
goods nyng valorem duties ranged from 5 to 15, or for a time, 17} 
per cent.* e have since added more than 100 per cent. to our duties 
on imports; science has come to the help of industry and doubled her 
powers of production ; yet our bankrupts and beggars have increased per- 
haps fifty or even one hundredfold! Therefore, let us pursue the San- 
grado policy of high taxes and paper bullion no longer. Let Congress 
diminish the taxes on honest trade, permit a free exchange of the products 
of honest industry according to the wants and rights of the sons of in- 
dustry, and employ its taxing power to restrain our paper mints from 
issuing small bills. 


THE BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ararecent meeting of the Board of Currency, New-York, the following com- 
munication was read from Mr. Wittiam M. Govce; followed by statistical returns 
of the condition of the banks at the close of the year 1858. We copy the general 
results from the official Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, which contains 
350 printed pages on the subject of banking in the several States, a document 
which should be in the hands of every bank and banker.—Ep. B, M. 


Gent.—By a resolution of the House of Representatives, adopted in 
the year 1832, the Secretary of the Treasury is required to lay annually 
before Congress a statement of the condition of the banks throughout the 
Union. When I received the polite invitation of your Secretary to be 
present at your deliberation, I was busily engaged, as a clerk in the De- 
partment, in collecting and arranging the materials for the report for this 
year. By great exertions it was completed in time—and just in time; 
the last official act of the Speaker was to present it to the House. 


* The Tariff of July 4, 1789, laid specific duties on wines, teas, é&c., and established, 
for four several classes of articles, the rates of 5, 74, 10 and 12} per cent. ad 
valorem. By the Act of June 7, 1794, the general rate on ad valorem goods was 
fixed at 15 percent. The Act of March 25, 1804, added 24 per cent. to existin 
rates; and by the Act of July 1, 1812, the existing permanent rates were doubled 
The causes for thus increasing the rates were the public debt, the British and 
French aggressions upon our commeree, the war with the Barbary States, and the 
war of. 1812. 
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It is now in the hands of the public printer; but as it will be some 
time before it will be published, I send you a copy of the table showing 
the condition of the banks throughout the Union, according to returns 
dated nearest to January 1, 1859. 

Comparing these with the returns for 1857 and 1858, we have the 
following general results: 


January 1, 
oo OF 
1887. 1858. 1859. 

Number of banks and branches,... 1,416 1,422 1,476 

Capital paid jit. sev deiiids< 2 - $870,834,686 $394,622,799 3401,976,242 
Resources. 

Loans and discounts,........... » 684,456,887 583,165,242 657,188,799 

SN En in Oh Geignmnmaeeiana cach 59,272,329 60,305,260 63,502,449 

BN IONE oc cccccdesievcseoece 26,124,522 28,755,834 25,976,497 

Other investments,...........06. 5,920,336 6,075,906 8,323,041 

Due by other banks,............ 65,894,205 58,052,802 48,244,987 

Notes of other banks,......... oe 28,124,008 22,497,436 18,858,289 

Specie funds, ..... occccee ovecece 25,081,641 15,380,441. 26,808,822 

Specie,.......+. etebees cccccess 58,849,838 74,412,832 104,537,818 
LraBi.it1Es. 

Circulation, ......ccscccccccscoes 214,778,822 155,208,344 193,306,818 

Deposits, POUTT TT TTL Sekepacense 230,351,352 185,932,049 259,568,278 

Due to other banks,.............. 57,674,333 51,169,875 68,215,651 

Other liabilities,...... bececsccccce 19,816,850 14,166,713 15,048,427 


Aggregate of investments supposed 

to yield income, ¢. ¢., loans, stocks, 

real estate,and otherinvestments, 775,774,074 678,302,292 754,985,786 
Excess of such investments over 

capital paid in, .........+0.e 404,939,388 283,679,443 353,009,544 
Aggregate of immediate liabilities, 

i. ¢, circulation, deposits and 

dues to other banks,.......... 502,804,507 892,310,268 521,090,747 
Aggregate of immediate means, i. ¢., 

specie, specie funds,notes of other 

banks, and dues by other banks, 177,404,692 170,293,511 228,449,916 
Excess of immediate liabilities over 


immediate means, ........ eoses 825,399,815 222 016,757 292,640,831 
Gold and silver in U. 8. Treasury 

sapedteries. occ rewcovecccccocs 20,066,114 10,229,229 3,033,600 
Total of specie in banks and Trea- 

sury depositories,.......+.6.2. 78,415,952 84,642,061 107,571,418 


And other obligations to pay on demand. All these are mingled together 
by some of the banks in their returns in such a way that it is impossible 
to separate them. Out of respect to ancient usage, the term “ Specie 
Funds” is retained in the present report; but hereafter, some other term 
better adapted to show the nature of their assets must be used, if any 
such ean be found. . 

This table places, in a striking light, the contractions and expansions 
that take place under our present banking system. 

From 1857 to 1858, the loans and discounts decreased in the sum of 
$94,471,832; and from 1858 to. 1859, they increased in the sum of 
$74,018,568. 
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Though, between 1857 and 1859, the capital of the banks was increased 
$31,141,556, and though their “current credits,” or, if the term be 
preferred, their “current debts,” were increased in the amount of 
$7,744,822, yet the “ accommodation” the banks afforded to merchants 
and others, in the form of loans and discounts, were less on the Ist of 
January, 1859, by $27,273,088, than they were on the Ist of January, 
1857. From this it would appear, that up to the commencement of the 
present year, the expansion did not do business men “as much good” as 
the previous contraction did them harm. 

Between 1857 aud 1858 the circulation diminished in the ratio of 
nearly 28 per cent. Between 1858 and 1859 it increased in the ratio of 
about 244 per cent. 

If we include the deposits with the circulation, and we ought so to do, 
inasmuch as the bank check goes as far as the bank note in making 
purchases and payments, the debt currency of the, banks diminished 
between 1857 and 1858, in the ratio of between 23 and 24 per cent., and 
increased, between 1858 and 1859, in the ratio of nearly 33 per cent. 

These fluctuations are not as great as some that have tgken place in our 
history. According to that able writer, ALBerT GaLLatin, the bank note 
circulation increased between 1811 and 1815 in the ratio of 56 per cent., 
and between 1815 and 1816 in the ratio of 48 per cent.; while, between 
1816 and 1820, it diminished in the ratio of upwards of 35 per cent. 

In 1834 the bank note circulation was 94 millions; in 1837 it was 
149 millions, and in 1843 it was 58 millions. 

It thus appears that the contraction of 1857-8 was small, when com- 
pared with some previous years, and yet it was sufficient to spread desola- 
tion far and wide. 

With such an increase of “circulating medium” as we had between 
the first of January, 1858, and the first of January, 1859, “the dullness of 
business” complained of in some parts of the country at the beginning of 
the present year could have arisen only from want of confidence among 
private individuals. Many chose to let their “ deposits” lie inactive, rather 
than employ them in enterprises in regard to which they could come to 
no satisfactory conclusion. 

The inergase of specie in the vaults of the banks is remarkable. While 
it was 56 millions on the Ist of January, 1857, it was 73 millions on the 
Ist of January, 1858, and 104 millions on the Ist of January, 1859. 
Never, in any previous period, did it amount to 60 millions, 

Here it is proper to remark that, though the banks in the other States 
have, in the aggregate, increased their #pecie during the last year, the 
banks of New-York have diminished theirs in the amount of nearly a million 
dollars; while they have, in the same period, increased their circulating 
debt in the amount of upwards of 32 millions. No doubt the banks in 
most of the other States will, in due season, imitate this proceeding of 
the banks of New-York, and then we shall all have “good times” again. 

A few remarks respecting the condition of things in the States and 
Territories, the names of which are not introduced in the general table, 
may not be amiss: . 

In California there are no banks of issue. The people of that State 
have steadily resisted all attempts to introduce paper money among them. 
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By the constitution of Oregon, the establishment of banks of issue in 
that State is strictly prohibited. 

In Texas, the AcricutturaL anp CommerciaL Bank at Galveston, 
which did business for some ten or twelve years in defiance of both law 
and constitution, expired last year of pure inanition; and there is now no 
bank. of issue in that State. 

In Arkansas there are no banks of issue. Private bankers operating 
on their own capital and their own credit, but issuing no notes for cir- 
culation, are found amply competent to perform all the banking functions 
that the business of the people legitimately require. Since the business 
has been left to men personally responsible in the whole extent of their 
engagements, the rates of exchange on New-York and other commercial 
places have been much lower and much more regular than they ever 
were when the corporate banks were in their most flourishing condition. 

By an act of the 8th of February last, entitled “An act to prevent 
the people from being defrauded with bank paper,” severe penalties are 
imposed on all who shall, after the 4th of July of the present year, pass 
or put in circulation, in Arkansas, any bank note of a less denomination 
than ten dollars.” After the 4th of July, 1860, the prohibition embraces 
all notes of a less denomination than twenty dollars. 

The report from the Treasury Department, dated April, 1858, contained 
a statement of the condition of the Nortszrn Banx of Mississippi, at 
Holly Springs (that bank has since exploded.) It seems to have been 
brought into operation with the express intent of circulating its notes at 
a distance. Few of them were seen in Mississippi; but some of them 
found their way into Arkansas, and the endorsement of them by a com- 
mercial firm at Galveston, gave them a wide circulation in Texas. 

The only remaining bank of issue in Mississippi, the Bank or Man- 
cuEsTER, at Yazoo City, has made no reply to letters from the Treasury 
Department soliciting a statement of its condition. It is believed that it 
does but a small business. 

Florida passed a law, some years since, to authorize the establishing of 
“free banks.” Under that law one company was organized; but the 
authorities of the State, finding that the “free bank” was intended to 
operate in New-York rather than in Florida, refused to give it the final 
sanction which the law required. In consequence of this deéision, some 
"TT pretty ee gel became useless. 

*An agent of the Treasury Department who, some time since, visited 
Florida, found at Tallahassee certain agencies established by banks of 
a neighboring State, which agencies, by circulating paper, drove specie 
out of circulation. He did not visit Apalachicola, but he was informed 
that there were in that town some manufacturing or other companies that 
issued "change notes or “shinplasters” of as low a denomination as 
twenty-five cents. At Pensacola, where there were neither bank agencies 
nor “ shinplaster” manufacturers, the currency consisted exclusively of 
gold and silver. 

Iowa has taken means to facilitate her people in running into debt, by 
authorizing the establishment of a State Hank, with branches, and also by 
passing “a free banking act.” 

The condition of things in Minnesota and Nebraska ought to excite the 
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compassion of all lovers of paper money. In that immense State and 
immense Territory, there are only four banks of issue, and they, with 
difficulty, sustain a gross circulation of only 72,000 dollars. No doubt, 
however, the people of Minnesota and Nebraska will, in due season, share 
as largely in the supposed advantages of paper money, as now do their 
brethren in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

From Kansas no information has been obtained of the condition of 
the banks, if any there be, in that region. 

In the territories of Washington, Utah and New-Mexico, there are no 
banks of issue. 

The State in which the specie in the vaults of the banks is largest, in 
proportion to their current credits, is Louisiana. In December, 1858, 
while the banks of that State had in their vaults $16,218,027 in specie, 
their circulation and deposits, taken together, amounted to only 
$30,916,347. Ratio less than two to one. 

This is owing to a law of the State requiring the banks to keep in their 
vaults a sum in gold and silver equal to at least one-third of both their 
circulation and deposits,-and also to confine a certain part of their dis- 
counts to business paper having but a short time run. 

If the other States should, in these respects, imitate Louisiana, they 
would confer a great benefit on their citizens. 

The State, the banks in which have the least. specie in proportion to 
their current credits, is Illinois. While their circulation and deposits 
amounted, in October last, to $6,347,106, the specie in their vaults 
amounted to only $269,589. Ratio less than 4} cents in specie for each 
dollar in paper. 

The perfection of paper money banking consists in dispensing with 
specie altogether. To this pitch of excellence the banks of Illinois have 
not yet arrived, though they seem to be in a fair way to attain it. 

In that State, it is debt piled upon debt. Funded debt forms the 
capital of the banks; and floating debt, the currency they issue. Then, 
the floating debt, which bears no interest, the banks contrive to fund a debt 
due to them by merchants and farmers, which bears interest. 

A traveller relates, that the redemption of their notes with specie, by 
the banks of Illinois, is little more than nominal. But the people, having 
confidence in their “ ultimate security,” as founded on State stock, pass 
them freely. 

Gov. Bissex can find nothing to complain of in this currency, except that 
many of the notes are so dirty and torn-as to be hardly legible, and that 
they will not pass beyond the bounds of the State except at a discount. 

One good crop, bringing good prices, will relieve the people of Illinois 
from their present commercial embarrassments; but in their factitious 
banking system they have laid the foundations for future trouble. 

If the banks in the other States had the same proportion of specie to 
paper as have the banks of Illinois, the whole amount of gold and silver 
in all the banks in the Union would be less than twenty million dollars, 

On the other hand, if the banks in the other States were like those of 
Louisiana, the amount of specie in their vaults instead of being, as at 
present, 104 millions, would be upwards of 237 millions. 

The uncertainty which hangs over bank credits has induced some 
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citizens to suggest plans through which the United States should extend 
to individuals the benefits of what is called the Sub-Treasury system, b 
receiving their gold and silver on deposit, and issuing certificates whic 
shall represent the same. But it is nopart of the duty of the United 
States government to take charge of the money of private persons. It 
is quite as much as Government can do to keep its own funds, and keep 
them safely, scattered as they are over a territorial surface of more than 
three million three hundred thousand square miles. 

Neither is it any part of the duty of the government to issue a paper 
intended to serve as a general circulating medium, whether that paper 
shall or shall not represent specie actually on deposit. Such power, if 
ever exercised by the Federal authorities, would, sooner or later, be 
sure to be abused. 

With coining money and fixing the value thereof, the direct functions 
of the United States government cease, in so far as regards the currency. 

The authority to issue Treasury notes, and bonds or stock, whether 
inscribed or with coupons attached, is derived from the power to borrow 
money. It is much to be regretted that government ever has occasion to 
exercise this power. A public debt is not a public blessing. 

If the State governments have thrown every thing into confusion by 
establishing institutions “to emit bills of credit,” the State governments 
ought to abate the nuisances they have created. 

f they should go no further at first than to prohibit the issue of notes 
of a less denomination than five dollars, such a measure would of itself 
afford no small relief. It would drive at once one-half of the “wild cat 
banks” out of existence, for small note issues are the pabulum on which 
such banks subsist. The smaller channels of circulation would then be 
filled with gold and silver. The daily deposits in the banks would not 
then consist, as they do now in most of the States, almost exclusively of 
paper; a portion of them would be in coin. And last, — not least, 
the working man would be paid his wages in a mediym which would not 
be in danger of perishing before he could use it. 

Six of the States, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Alabama, Louisiana 
and Missouri, already prohibit the issue of notes of a less denomination 
than five dollars. 

From them we have the following returns : 

Specie, $41,055,096. Circulation, $48,113,039. Deposits, $71,261,680. 
Total of current credits, $119,112,562. 

From the remaining bank-creating States, twenty in number, and from 
the Territory of Nebraska, we have the following returns: 

Specie, $63,482,722. Circulation, $145,193,779. Deposits, $188,306,578. 
Total of current credits, $333,500,357. 

Ratio in the dollar note issuing States, a little more than 19 cents in 
specie for each dollar in paper. 

Ratio in the five dollar note issuing States, a little less than 34} cents 
in specie for each dollar in paper : 

In other words, while in the dollar note States the paper is to the specie 
as more than five to one, it is in the five dollar note States less than three 
to one. 

Great are the advantages that have resulted from the establishment of 
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‘the independent Treasury system of the United States government. But, 
bank and State are only half separated, as long as the State, city and county 
authorities continue to receive and pay bank notes, and deposit their funds 
in paper money banks. There is no necessity for this. California, Texas 
and Arkansas have for years had their solid, independent treasury system. 
If these States, having a territorial surface of 516,554 square miles, (far 
more than that of all the Atlantic States from Maine :to Georgia,) and 
having but few facilities for travel, have had no difficulty in conducting 
their fiscal concerns on hard money principles, how easy would it be for 
such States as New-York and Pennsylvania to dispense, in their Treasury 
affairs, with paper money and bank agencies. Ohio has already passed 
an act having in view the gradual introduction of a solid, independent 
State Treasury system. 

After all, as a commercial people, we must have banks; that is, we 
must have offices of deposit, gs 78 discount and exchange. But these 
banks need not degenerate into paper money manufacturers. 

What we want are hard money banks, which shall lend only the amount 
of their own capital, and keep safely and transfer from one account to 
another such sums of gold and silver as may be deposited with them, 
without lending the same to anybody. Such is the Button Banx lately 
instituted in New-York. When brought into full operation it will exhibit 
an example of banking as it ought to be—an example which, it is devoutly 
to be desired, may be imitated throughout the Union. With banks on this 
principle, the people would have all the advantages of the present systent, 
without its disadvantages. 
Very respectfully, 

Ws. M. Gouce. 
Wasuineton Ciry, D. C., March 18th, 1859. 


Rat-Roap to Inpta.—The practicability and advantage of railway communica- 
tion in European and Asiatic Turkey are indicated in a brochure by Sir Macponatp 
Srepnenson, The line which the chairman of the Smyrna branch recommends is 
designed to traverse European Turkey either by the direct road across the Balkan 
or by way of the pass near Aidos, connecting the western network of railways 
with the port or ports: nearest the east. In Asiatic Turkey the trunk line would 
be continued from Constantinople towards Sivas, and thence either southeast by 
Diarkekir, or southwest by Iscanderoon, into the dooab of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. The distance from the Channel port to the port on the Persian Gulf is 
computed to be 2,800 miles; thence to the Indus is 1,100 miles. . A third step 
would connect the East India trunk line through the Nepaulese range of the Hima- 
layas with the river Sampoo, and open up the entire trade with China by means of 
the rivers Yeangtsekiang and ra pes The expense of constructing the Smyrna 
and Aidin Kailway is estimated, by the author of this pamphlet, at 75 per cent. less 
than the cost of English rail-roads a few years since, The appendix attached to 
the “ Remarks” contains explanatory letters and reports. A large and elaborate 
map of Turkey, in addition to those which the pamphlet contains, has been prepared 
by Sir J. Macpowatp Srepnexson, to illustrate his propositions, and is pub ished 
separately, 
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A Generar SraremMent or THE ConpITION oF THE BANKS ACCORDING 
TO RETURNS DATED NEAREST TO JANUARY, 1859. 


No. of | No.of capital. Circulation. Deposits, 


. State. banks. branches. 

is soe cc aneco0 cue gadenackeapese 68 osds $7,408,945 $3,886,539 $2,352,910 
New-Hampshire,........ Ate 52 ey 5,041,000 8,115,645 1,069,920 
RSs co cevegscse cas dcussidete oe 41 oeee 4,082,416 8,024,141 615.874 
Massachusetis,................200008 61,819,825 20,889,438 80 5 8,153 
Rhode Island,...............-20+++- 90 aose 20,321,069 8,318,631 8,130,475 
Connecticat, ..... dcosceresskdscctes 15 1 20,917,168 5,380,247 4.140.088 
New-York,.......... ecandp cqeces os 800 ease 110,258,480 28,507,990 110,465,798 
New-Jersey, ......... coors eee 46 coes 7,359,122 4,054,770 289,235 
Pennsylvania,..... Sdicccsdesctphose 87 a3 24,565,805 11,980,480 26,054 568 
PRES > ae 9 3 1,638,1 832,657 
a iatades isin<<: saabeacaveee 82 ocee 12.560,635 8,977,971 9,028,664 
Didadcthseces osechben Seece 22 41 14,635,370 10,340,342 7,401,701 
North Carolina,.......... stecctanss 12 16 6,525,200 6,202,626 1,602,812 
South Carolina,..........ccce..%- es 18 2 14,888,450 9,170,383 8,897,840 
Georgia,.......... peccnonte eecescce 24 4 12,479,111 11,687,582 5,317,923 
ES en nbighenenas sceeetabace S pea 8,663,490 6,651,117 8,830,607 
Louisiana,........... ecncksbocnecee 12 acon 24,215,689 9,094,009 21,822,538 
Tennessee, ...........- eoliindetinese 21 18 8,361,357 6,472 822 4,659,309 
SE viispekdéndcsonsnagenec o 10 27 12,216,725 14,345,696 5,144,879 
Missouri,..... Ss ceeecce oathscasnese 7 15 5,796,781 6,069,120 8,128,622 
i aincwsh sanenne gos cyoapeses 48 osea 4,000,334 5,707,048 640,058 
Indiana,........ sosococce CS ccccccece 17 20 8,617,629 5,379,933 1,728,340 
Ohio,........ Sueno cangene’-app ons oe 53 PRS 6,707,151 8,040,304 4,399,851 
Nh: is gathccaase<sh-aneb Seecce 3 eses 745,804 831,978 455,693 
TU s nds ccnnccescedeasedes 93 oeuss 7,995,000 4,695.170 8,022,384 
Minnesota,............ ccthedencene 2 oaks 50,000 48,643 13.181 
Nebraska,........... gecesaceus sane 2 eons 56,000 23,346 23,748 
and deccandndesvicncs +» $1,829 $147 $401,976,242 $193,306,81S $259,563,27S 

Due to Other 
State. other banks. liabilities, 24". Stocks. Real Estate. 
Maine, ...... deeteccesacscscenepes i QR Gusme ~ .... 145,565 
New-Hampshire, ......... osedbeele case sere 250,754 ake 66,086 
Sin sappecdcacen eee epveese 5,441 $1,443 6,392,992 $106,500 222,564 
Massachusetts,......... dniwetoanias 7,654,234 1,587,853 101,602,947 ee 1,584,884 
Rhode Island,........ ebnwescctons e 936,081 296,889 25,131,150 161,309 586,403 
i ccccscacedbastscedeken 634,997 893,155 26,799,430 938,755 1,085,173 
Ts ccccbescoscee bidads sees 85,134,049 2,824,618 200,577,198 25,268,884 8,264,425 
New-Jersey,......... secccesescccee 770,935 oan 12,449,460 785.523 421,793 
PURMEPIVARIA,.... 0000000000 ences 4,569,625 429,167  46,825.266 2,954,443 1,423,253 
EE isdiccnctdhcventonanene® ° 86,180 sane 8,009,285 22,610 81,499 
Maryland,....... wiease deccecescéce | © Qh 477,667 21,854,934 892,965 484,925 
SN ics p'ccwépeiedene eevescces 982,351 58,780 22,419,512 8,569,437 954,629 
NO onccccodsdesscécess 184,356 7,766 12,247,300 128,951 216,347 
South Carolina,............. oasease 8,746,604 8,214,920 24444,044 8,321,969 677,641 
Georgia,.... .......+6 aecedscdégocee 1,727,995 552,254  17,929.066 1,605,127 4,791,022 
Alabama,..... igecageecee apcccocete 1,006,832 2.131 9,053,379 160,219 160,410 


Louisiana,............sc0-seeeeee+ 2,198,982 1,781,058 29,424,278 5,564,590 2,395,500 


TOmMessee,.........4.2.eeescereeee 1,078,269 441,165 13,262,766 1,577,578 486.622 
Kentucky,......s0.sssescssseseseee 4,338,864 ecee 24,404,942 793,641 508,503 
oe ee ceeeeccccereesetos ons 579,830 sees 9,830,426 417,385 169,549 


15,621 525,844 1.296616 6,486,652 87.769 
176,366 63,215 6,468,308 2,152,981 195.711 
483,873 206,285 11,171,343 2,069,739 586.670 

85,165 126,011 1,153,547 258.776 124.857 

vse 1,578,604 = 9262457 = OB 114,415 804,142 
5.185 50,000 


44s seis 97,087 wile "1,155 
$63,212,651 $15,043,427 $657,183,799 $63,502,449 $25,976,497 











The above statement embraces, with a few trifling exceptions, all the 
chartered banks in the Union that were in operation on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1859. To complete the statement, it has been found necessary to 
give the “stocks,” “other investments,” and other liabilities,” of the 
banks of Rhode Island as they stood on the 25th of May, 1858, the re- 
turns from that State for January, 1859, not embracing those items, 
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The “specie funds” appear to consist (a few small amounts of coin and 
mint certificates excepted) almost exclusively of notes of other banks, 
checks on other banks, and other obligations payable on demand. 


Due b Notes o Specie 
State. Investments. oiler nonks, other banks. funds, ‘Specie. 


NB 6 ocn condcscedbcncasscseeucne eee $1,478,896 énne $663,754 

New-fampshire, ..........0.00.s- ase 889,330 994 sale 

Vermont, a 41,7 $282,625 

Massachusetts, . + «nee if ocee 

Rhode Island,. es ‘ 52 oeke 

Connecticut, f 5 1 262,595 

New-York, 8 169. 18,436,967 

ore eases 
ennsylvania,,. 

Del: 


178,556 
11,112,715 
$88 


Noah Carolina,. 
South Carol 2,964,540 
J ee 678,274 


873,471 

8,258 
144,075 
“i387 
111.089 


15,272 
6,629 


ee AE ER OREM $78,244,987 $18,853,289 $26,908,822 $104,537,818 


WASHINGTON MEDALS. 


Tux subjoined correspondence will be read with interest by all who 
sympathize in the patriotic movement now being made to rescue the 
home and grave of Wasuineron-from decay, and to gather and preserve 
there, as objects of veneration and interest, every thing associated with 
his memory and glorious deeds. We earnestly hope that Col. SyowpeEn’s 
praiseworthy object will be successfully carried into effect :—Ep. B. M. 


Mrnt or tue Unirep Srates, Philadelphia, May 23, 1859. 


To Miss ANN Pameta CunNINGHAM, 
Regent of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, Richmond, Virginia : 

My Dear Miss Cunnrneuam,—I send you a copy of a circular I have 
issued, on a subject which will, I think, commend itself to your favorable 
consideration. 

It is my intention, in addition to the establishment of a cabinet of 
Washington medals at the Mint, to procure as many duplicates as I can 
of these interesting memorials of the Father of his Country, and present 
them to the Association over which you preside. The home and grave 
yoven. beloved Wasuinerow would be an appropriate place for such a 
cabinet. 
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If this suggestion meets with your approval, I would be happy to have, 
in such manner as you may deem expedient, your coéperation in accom- 
plishing it. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 

James Ross Snowven, Director of the Mint. 


Philadelphia, June 2, 1859. 
J? Ross Snownen, Esq., Director of the U. S. Mint: 


Dear Sir,—It gives me great poco to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of May 23, and to thank you, in the name of the Association, 
for the generous and graceful offer it contains. 

In rescuing Mount Vernon from the neglect in which it has too long 
rested, it is our design to gather there, if possible, every thing connected 
with the past of our country, which is inseparably associatca with the 
name of WasuineTon, or that could in any respect exhibit that venera- 
tion for his memory, becoming in the children who are enjoying the 
blessings his wisdom secured. 

Your kind and patriotic proposal will materially assist us in accom- 
plishing this purpose, and should the proposed gift be consummated, the 
consciousness of having added so attractive a feature to that spot around 
which the affectionate interest of the nation clusters, will, no doubt, be 
ample reward for the labor it will cost, apart from the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation which yon will thus have fully won. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Awn Pameta Cunninenam, Regent M. V. L. A. 





The following is the circular referred to in the Director’s communica- 
tion : 
Mint or tHE Unrtep Srares, Philadelphia, May 21, 1859. 


I desire to obtain for the cabinet of the Mint, if practicable, one 
or more copies of every medal, medallet, coin or token, on which the 
head or name of WasHIneToN appears. 

The possessor of any such memorial of Wasuineron will confer an 
obligation by sending me a description of it, and state whether he is willing 
to present it to the Mint, or dispose of it, either for cash, [and if so, at 
what price,] or exchange it for other coins or medals. In the course of a 
recent investigation I ascertained the existence of sixty different memo- 
rials of the above character, and there are, doubtless, others which have 
escaped my notice. 

A few of these medals, &c., are now in the Mint; but I desire, if possi- 
ble, to supply the cabinet with a full set of these interesting memorials of 
the “ Father of his Country.” To accomplish which object, I invite the 
codperation of my fellow-citizens. 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
James Ross Snowven, Director of the Mint of the U. S. 


The Banking System of Pennsylvania. 


THE BANKING SYSTEM OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
From the Annual Report of the Philadelphia Board of Trade. 


Tue banking system of the State was made the subject of much dis- 
cussion by the Board of Trade during the year previous to that for which 
we now report, and the interest felt in the reforms which have at length 
been inaugurated, requires here an expression of satisfaction at the general 
result. Most important securities for Noth the city and country circulation 
of the banks have been devised and put in operation by our associated 
city banks, and the acknowledgments of this. Board are eminently due to 
the authors of these reforms. A clearing house has been established for 
the city banks, which has been in operation since the first of June, 1858, 
and which will effectually guard the banks from being drawn into the 
vortex of any insolvent institution at any future time, while also warning 
the public in time of the existence of any degree of weakness likely to 
endanger depositors or note holders. The clearing house system was 
originally intended merely to facilitate the adjustment of balances between 
the several banks, and‘as a measure of economical management simply. 
It is, in practice, much more than this, and a bank which is in any 
way unsound, or likely to endanger its creditors, is almost immediately 
detected by its inability to pay its balances, and by its discredit at the 
clearing house. The public. are warned in time, therefore; no bank is 
weakened by yielding to advances likely to compromise itself, and the 
public generally are as well protected as it is possible for any of the 
creditors of the bank to be. No case of such general weakening of the 
public confidence in all the banks of the city, because of the known 
insolvency of one, can again occur, as has twice most disastrously hap- 
pened here, while the clearing house system is in vigorous operation. 

A second measure of safety inaugurated voluntarily by our city banks 
was the undertaking to maintain the currency issued by the country banks 
east of the mountains, at par here, to which point their issues constantly 
and rapidly tend in the settlement of business engagements. We regret 
that this measure has been thought to be oppressive by the country banks 
in many cases, and there may be instances in which the return of large 
quantities of their bills would be unjust when paid out in quantities by 
them to the merchant to facilitate his purchases. But it is obviously 
better that every bank so sending large amounts of its notes to the city 
should be required to keep them at par here through some other bank, or 
otherwise prevent the necessity either to submit to a discount here, or to 
to return them to the place of issue for redemption. The Board believes 
that the effect of this step on the part of the city banks will be to secure 
an arrangement to keep its currency at par here on the part of every 
country bank in the eastern part of the State, and to secure a consequent 
uniformity and reliability of the paper currency in circulation here, a. 
condition which it has been most desirable, yet so long impossible to 
attain. 
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The Board cannot but regard the present condition of the banks of 

this city as one eminently worthy of approval, and one not less strong 
than the banks of any other city. The weekly statements required by 
the Legislature in their enactment of 1857, are of the first importance, as 
a constant guaranty to the public of the safety of their general condition. 
It is hardly possible now that their specie can be drawn down to the 
former low poiits to which it fell at intervals, or that the condition of 
their deposits may be such as to compel depositors to withdraw their 
funds suddenly. 
. It is still to be regretted, as was represented by the Board of Trade at 
the time of the loss of the United States Bank, that the banking capital 
of the city is so far below the measure appropriate to the immense busi- 
ness in production and exchange of goods conducted here. It might not 
be possible or desirable to accumulate banking capital in this city to the 
extent it has already reached in New-York, yet it is clear that much in 
the activity of all enterprises depends upon the facility of promptly placing 
the requisite sums of capital in the management of them. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Governor, Directors anp Orricers OF THE Bank or EnGLanp 
Apri, 1859. 


. Ar a meeting of the governor, directors and ne of the Banx oF 
Eneianp, on Tuesday, April 5th, Mr. Bonamy Doprez (deputy governor, 
1858-9) was elected governor for the ensuing year (in place of Mr. Suer- 
rieLD Neave;) Mr. Atrrep Latuaw, of the firm of Arsuruyot, Larnam 
& Co., merchants, of St. Helens-passage, deputy governor. On Wednesday, 
6th of April, the election of direetors of the Bank or Enexanp for the 
ensuing year took place in the bank parlor. A few votes only were for- 
mally recorded, there being no opposition to the regular list. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were then declared to be elected. The dates affixed are 
the years when the gentlemen first entered the direction of the bank: 


Henry Hutse Benrens, 1849. Joun Bensamin Hearn, 1823. 
Artaur Epwarp Campsett, 1843. *Kirxman D. Hopson, 1840. 
*Epwarp Henry Cuapman, 1840. *Henry Lancetot Hotianp, 1844. 
*Ropert Wicram Crawrorp, M. P., 1850. Joun GeLtipranp Husparp, 1888. 
Witt1am Corton, 1822. *Tuomas Newman Hunt, 1844, 
James Parrison Currin, 1855. Cuartes Freperick Hutu, 1888. 
*Benzamin Buck Greene, 1850. James Matcotmson, 1843. 
*Cuarves Pascor GRENFELL, 1830. James Morzis, 1827. 
*Henry Hucxs Giess, 1853, *SuHEFFIELD Neve, 1830. 
Groree Joacnim Goscuen, 1858. Grorce Warpve Norman. 
JaMtes ALExanper Gurartg, 1858. Epwarp H. Patmer, 1859. 


Tuomson Hankey, M. P., 18385. Tuomas Cuar.es Suitn, 1838, 
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Those names marked with a star (*) take the place of the following 


nine gentlemen, who retire this year: 


Tuomas Barina, 

Henry Wottaston Brake, 
Travers Buxton, 

Joun Opiver Hanson, 


Arrep Latuam, 
Groree Lyatt, 

Tuomas MasterMan, 
AvexanDer Matrtueson, 


Taomas Marratas WEGUELIN. 
Messrs. Corron, Hanxey, Hearn, Husparp, Morris and Nrave, now 
directors, had held the office of governor of the Bank. 


Governors AND Deputy Governors or THE Banx or ENGLAND 
sINceE 1828, with THE DaTEs WHEN THEY WERE FIRST ELECTED AS 


Directors. 

Year 
Governor. 

1828, Samvuet Drewes, 1806. 
1829, do. 
1830, Jonny Horstey Parmer, 1811. 
1881, do. do. 
1882, do. do. 
1838, Ricuarp Mer Raixes, 1812, 
1884, James Pattison, 1813. 
1835, do, 
1836, do. 


1837, Trworay Apranam Corts, 1820, 


1888, do. do. 

1839, Sra Jounn Rake Rem, 1820. 
1840, do. do. 

1841, Sm Joun Henry Petty, 1821. 
1842, Witt1am Corron, 1822. 

1848, do, 

1844, do. 

1845, Jonn Bensamin Hearn, 1823. 
1846, do. do. 

1847, James Morris, 1827. 

1848, do. 

1849, Henry James Prescort, 1835. 
1850, do. do. 

1851, Tnomson Hanxey, Jr, 1835. 


Deputy Governor. 

Joun Horstry Pazmer, 1811. 
do. do. 

A. A. Tuompson, 1811. 
do. do. 

Ricnuarp Mer Ratxes, 1812. 

JamzEs Pattison, 1813. 

Trmotuy ApranaM Curtis, 1820. 
do. do. 
do. do. 

Sm Joun Rat Rem, M.P., 1820. 
do. do. 

Sir Jonn Henny Petry, 1821. 
do. do. 

Wituram Corron, 1822. 

Joun Bensamin Heatu, 1823. 
do. do. 
do. do. 

Wituam R. Rostnson, 1825. 
do. do, 

Henry James Prescott, 1835. 
do. do. 

Tuomson Hankey, Jr., 1835. 
do. do. 

Jopn GELLIBRAND Hupparp, 1888, 


1852, do. do. do. do, 

1853, Jonn Gettipranp Husparp, 1838. Tuomas Matrutas Wecvue in, 1838, 
1854, do. do. do. do. 

1855, Tuomas Matratas Wecvue in, 1838, Suerrietp Nxave, 1830. 

1856, do. do, do. do. 

1857, Suerriecp Neave, 1830, Bonamy Dosres, 1835, 

1858, Bonamy Dosres, 1855. * Atrrep Latuam, 1838. 


Loans on Catt.—As a proof of the change which has taken place in banking 
practice in some quarters, in consequence of the late severe warning, it may be 
mentioned that the banks which advanced large sums upon the new Turkish stock 
when,the price was verging upon 80, refuse altogether to touch it since the price 
has fallen to 50. The public, on the other hand, mark their sense of the excessive 
character of the depreciation by purchasing numerous small parcels of Turkish 
bonds for investment. In consequence of this bona fide demand, these securities 
have experienced a rise of 4 to 5 per cent. since last week, the six per cents of 
1854 being quoted this afternoon at 644 to 654, and the six per cents of 1858, 54 to 
55. Most persons consider these essentially speculative securities utterly ineligible 
for advances by bankers.—London Economist, May 28, 1859. 
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BANK SHARES IN NEW-YORK. 


Tue following iable represents the capital of each bank in our city, ac- 
cording to the last monthly statement, to which we append a table of net 
profits, after deducting expenses and the value of the stock according to 
such profits : 

Prepared by John Valentine Yateman for the Board of Currency. 

























Rate per ct. 
Lana Net profits, of profits 
BANKS. March, 1859, March, 1859, March, 1859. 
Bank of New-York,..........+++ pansecins ccccccccccee 92,880,950 ... $50,864 
Manbattan Bank,...... SSeidesdsa sets okie dees 2,050,000 .... 505,122 
Merchants’ Bank,.......... pee 2,704,262 .... 120,985 
Mechanics’ Bank,......... 2,000,000 . .. 235,605 
PD BR nc cosccenes beccecccenveceesé ° 1,500,000 . 108,304 
Bam OF Amotica,. ccccccccccccccecccscccccccess " 8,000,000 .... 257,543 
Phenix Bank,....... Snbedh ceenccedensassoeseseoasee a 1,800,000 .... 147,225 
City Bank,............. seentiictadigh-scthseskoenss 1,000,000 .... 185,888 .... 
Tradesmen’ 's Bank, abenene 2abbh 6nsesetnbcnencan scces 800,000 56,915 .... 7.11 
ne ns cécecesdsscces cstced Vabeabacensates 600,000 .... ee 
SD ini ncine 6040 cdnnsesdsdcddcscceoccece ae 800,000 .... 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank,...... ae 1,235,000 .... 
OS a 1,500,000 .... 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank,. ‘ 800,000 .... 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank. 400,000 «... 
Greenwich Bank,.............. 200,000 .. 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank,. 600,000 . a 
Seventh Ward Bank,............. 500,000 . 22.43 
Rank of the State of N ew-York,,. 2,000,000 . 7.18 
American Exchange Bank,...... 5,000,000 .. 4.61 
Bank of Commerce,......... 9,018,800 .... 8.74 
Broadway Bank,..... 1.000,000- . 84.14 
Ocean Bank,....... os 1,000,000 . 3.62 
Mercantile Bank, .........ceseeseeeseeees pigeon 1,000,000 .... 10.07 
Pn 20646060000 c0000n2e 0000s 000s secosvecs 422,700 . 19.74 
Bank of the Republic,... 66 0880 coesbe 2,000,000 13.95 
St Mins 96 06nedanceseddeesedoceceéheseccose 450,000 5.24 
Beepetwe Witt... i....<.:-.cce.ecsaicscececest saanee 412,500 7.64 
Bank of North Amerfica,..........ccecececceccceccees 1,000,000 11.62 
Hanover Bank,............ kbs ccs Cckponensesoeeese 1,000,000 7.04 
Irving Bank,...............++0+- edesecdvesce éccseeke 500,000 .... 4.24 
Metropolitan Bank,.. Said haainheediasdl eniesines penees- oa 4,000,000 .... 410,002 10.25 
Citizens’ Bank,............ evedsoe OS600en es 0sence evese 400,000 .... 50,018 12.50 
Nassau Bank,............... pagvedicioestasecscee wed 1,000,000 .... 13,812 1.38 
PR een cccetiog ac debes0c6estaccssces condos 1,000,000 .... 53,010 .... 5.80 
IN: hn Sie ncvccscs océcucccasbceccess 750,000 .... 14,958 .... 1.99 
Shoe and Leather Bank,............ Cebnee s¥vccsa cass 1,500,000 .... 229,628 .... 15.81 
Corn Exchange Bank,........... dhneeseutinniveneas> 1,000,000 .... 86,776 . 5.68 
Continental Bank,.................+ Seesccce Sodecses 2,000,000 .... 78,085 .... 8.90 
Bank of the Commonwealth,........ Scececcescsenesce 750,000 .... 89,2386 .... 5.23 
ELL Akabees i unsevcenssqenegeoseccesecees 800,000 .... 20,087 .... 6.70 
Marine Bank,. Suacomenad dhth dip eveertediwetetseuese 659,100 .... 17,058 .... 2.59 
NS TTA poektigs’ pS 400,000 .... THe iss. - BS 
Importers and Traders’ Bank,......... seccecese as de 1,500,000 .... 110,765 .... 7.88 
tre Oe a Te 2,000,000 .... 93.120 .... 4.66 
Artisans’ Bank,. See tRiinh Minhechenenkdey seechesssees 600,000 .... 27,975 .... 4.66 
Mechanics’ Banking Association,....... aba epdoecasic 816,000 .... 81,303 .... 9.91 
‘New-York Dry neh Anthinade éebidesesesdes 200,0004 .... 14,191 .... ¥*7.10 
New-York ae Stet acabecesebes Ef teapot 138,000 .... 12,508 .... #9.40 
Bull’s Head Bank,........ Vadktstebvebe sedesssseccess 178,300 .... 11,6385 *6.71 
edad Gsenty hesk, pcpocees ©- Seecendorecces 200,000 .... 10511 .... -5 
Grocers’ Bank,......... pate bdbbodseccesaco@eccesces 246.520 .... 88894 .... *13.75 
East River Bank,.. Kee eccocccs ORSSCISecccacce cocsere 206.525 .... 5,821 .... 2.82 
BI PONE lg o's: 0.0.00 kn ccccsccec ccvedccceseedeass 816,000 .... 5163 coon KE 
Total, March, 1859,....... éahgiesbeaneseen esse $68,824,657 $ 6,278,962 
Total, March, 1858, ......... Sbtoeha606-00gsessapenatsossiates 6,626,379 
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THE MORALS OF TRADE. 


I. Bank Directors and Stockholders, U1. Fraudulent Bills of Exchange. 
IIL. Over Trading. IV. Adulterationof Food. V. Causes of Fraud, 
VI. Remedies Proposed, 


(From the Westminster Review, April, 1859.) 


I. Bur that, it has been during the past year frequently treated by 
the daily press, we might here enter at some length on the topic of bank- 
ing delinquencies. As it is, we may presume all to be familiar with the 
facts brought to light by recent inquiries ; and shall content ourselves by - 
making a few comments. 

In the opinion of one whose means of judging have been second to 
those of few, the directors of joint-stock banks have rarely been guilty of _ 
direct dishonesty. Admitting notorious exceptions, the general fact ap- 
pears to be that they have had no immediate interest in furthering these 
speculations which have proved so ruinous to depositors and shareholders, 
but have usually been among the greatest sufferers. Their fault has rather been 
the less flagitious, though still grave one, of indifference to their responsi- 
bilities. Often, with very inadequate knowledge, they have undertaken 
to trade with a vast amount of property belonging in great part to needy 
people. Instead of using as much care in the investment of this pro-. 
perty as though it were their own, very many of them have shown a cul- 
pable recklessness; either themselves being parties to the loaning of 
capital without adequate guarantee, or else passively allowing their col- 
leagues to do this. Sundry excuses may doubtless be made for them. 
The notorious defects of a corporate conscience, caused by divided re- 
sponsibility, must be remembered in mitigation. And it may also be 
pleaded for such delinquents, “that if shareholders, unduly swayed by 
reverence for mere wealth and position, choose as directors, not the most 
intelligent, the most experienced and those of a tried probity, but 
the men of largest capital or highest rank, the blame must not be cast 
solely upon those so chosen; but must be shared by those who chose 
them; and further, must fall on the public as well as on shareholders, see- 
ing that this unwise selection of directors is in part determined by the 
known bias of depositors. But after all allowances have been made, it 
must be admitted that these bank administrators who risk the property of 
their clients by loaning it to speculators, are near akin in morality to the 
speculators themselves. As these speculators risk other men’s capital in 
undertakings which they hope to be profitable, so do the directors who 
lend them money. If these last plead that the money thus lent is lent 
with the belief that it will be repaid with good interest, the first may 
similarly plead that they expected their investment to return the borrowed 
capital along with a handsome profit. In each case the transaction is one 
of which the evil consequences, if they should come, fall more largely 
upon others than upon the actors. And though it may be contended, on 

2 
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behalf of the director, that what he does is done chiefly for the benefit of 


his constituents, whereas the speculator has in view only his own benefit ; 
it may be replied that the director’s blameworthiness is not diminished 
by showing that he took so rash a step with so comparatively weak a 
motive. The simple truth is, that when a bank director lends the capital 
of shareholders to those to whom he would not lend his own capital, he 
is guilty of a breach of trust. In tracing the gradations of crime, we 
pass from direct robbery to robbery one, two, three or more degrees re- 
moved. Though a man who speculates with other people’s money is not 
chargeable with direct robbery, he is chargeable with robbery one degree 
removed; he deliberately stakes his neighbor’s property, intending to 
appropriate the gain, if any, and to let his neighbor suffer the loss, if any: 
his crime is that of contingent robbery. And hence any one who, stand- 
ing like a bank director in the position of a trustee, puts the money with 
which he is entrusted into a speculator’s hands, must be called an acces- 
sory to contingent robbery. 

I. If so grave a condemnation is to. be passed upon those who lend 
trust money to speculators, as well as on the speculators who borrow it, 
what shall we say of the still more delinquent class who obtain loans by 
fraud—who not only pawn other men’s property when obtained, but ob- 
tain it under false pretences? For how else than thus must we describe 
the doings of those who raise money by accommodation bills? When A. 
and B, agree, the one to draw and the other to accept a bill of £1,000 for 
“value received,” while in truth there has been no sale of goods between 
them or no value received, the transaction is simply an embodied lie, 
but it becomes thereafter a living and active lie. Whoever discounts the 
bill, does it in the belief that B., having become possessed of £1,000 worth 
of goods, will, when the bill falls due, have either the £1,000 worth of 
goods or some equivalent, with which to meet it. Had he known that 
there were no such goods in the hands of either A. or B., and no other 
property available for liquidating the bill, he would not have discounted 
it—he would not have lent money to a man of straw without security. 
The case is intrinsically the same as though A. had taken to the bank a 
forged mortgage deed, and obtained a loan upon it. Practically, an 
accommodation bill is a forgery. It is an error to suppose, as the majority 
do, that forgery is limited to the production of documents that are physi- 
cally false—that contain signatures or other symbols which are not what 
they appear to be: forgery, properly understood, equally includes the pro- 
duction of documents that are morally false. What, considered intrinsi- 
cally, is the crime committed in forging a bank note? It is not in the 
mere mechanical imitation: this is but a means to the end, and, taken 
alone, is no crime at all. The crime consists in deliberately deluding 
others into the acceptance of what seems to be a representative of so 
much money, but which actually represents nothing. It matters not 
whether the delusion is effected by imitating the forms of the letters and 
figures, as in aforged bank note, or by imitating the form of expression, 
as in an accommodation bill. In either case a semblance of value is given 
to that which has no value; and it is in giving this false appearance of 
value that the crime consists. It is true that in most cases the acceptor 
of an accommodation bill hopes to be able to meet it when due. But if 
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those who think this exonerates him from crime, will remember the many 
cases in which, by the use of forged documents, men have obtained 
possession of moneys which they hoped presently to replace, and were 
nevertheless judged guilty of forgery, they will see that the plea is insuf- 
ficient. We contend, then, that the manufacturers of accommodation 
bills should be classed as forgers. Whether, if the law so classed them, 
much good would result, we are not prepared to say. Whether such a 
change would cause inconvenience by negativing the many harmless trans- 
actions carried on under this fictitious form by solvent men !—whether 
making it penal to use the words “ value received,” unless there had been 
value received, would not simply originate an additional class of bills in 
which these words were omitted !—whether it would be an advantage if 
bills bore on their faces proofs that they did or did not represent an actual 
sale /—whether a restraint on undue credit would not result when bankers 
and discounters saw that certain bills coming to them in the names of 
speculative or unsubstantial traders were avowed accommodation bills ?— 
these are questions we need not go out of our way to discuss. We are 
here concerned only with the morality of the question. 

Duly to estimate the greatness of the evils here indicated, however, we 
must bear in mind not only that the number of fraudulent transactions 
thus entered into is very great, but that each generally becomes the cause 
of many others. The original lie is commonly the parent of further lies, 
which again give rise to a still more numerous progeny; and so on for 
successive generations, multiplying as they descend. When A. and B. 
find their £1,000 bill about to fall due, and the expected proceeds of their 
speculation not forthcoming—when they find, as they usually go, either 
that the investment has resulted in a loss instead of a gain; or that the 
time for realizing their hoped-for profits has not yet come; or that the 
profits, if there are any, do not cover the extravagances of living, which, 
in the mean time, they have sanguinely indulged in—when, in short, they 
find that the bill cannot be met, they resort to the expedient of manu- 
facturing other bills with which to liquidate the first. And while they 
are about it, they usually think it will be as well to raise a somewhat 
larger sum than is required to meet their outstanding engagements. Un- 
less it happens, which it but rarely does, that great success enables them 
to redeem themselves, this proceeding is repeated and again repeated. 
So long as there is no monetary crisis, it continues easy thus to keep 
afloat; and indeed the appearance of prosperity which is given by an ex- 
tended circulation of bills in their names, bearing respectable endorse- 
ments, creates a confiderlte in them which renders the obtainment of 
credit easier than at first. Add to which, that where, as in some cases, 
this process is carried to the extent of employing men in different towns 
throughout the kingdom, and even in distant parts of the world, to accept 
bills, the appearances are still better kept up, and the bubble reaches a 
still greater development. As, however, all these transactions are carried 
on with borrowed capital, on which interest has to be paid; as, further, 
the maintenance of this organized fraud entails constant expens®s, as well 
as occasional sacrifices; and as it is in the very nature of the system to 
generate reckless speculation, the fabric of lies is almost certain ultimately 
to fall; and in falling, to ruin or embarrass not only many of those who 
diad given credit, but by implication many others. 
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III. Nor does the evil end in the direct penalties from time to time in- 
_,flicted upon honest traders; there is also a grave indirect penalty which 
they suffer from the system. These forgers of credit are habitually in- 
strumental in lowering prices below their natural level. To meet emer- 
gencies, they are obliged every now and then to sell goods at a loss: 
either this, or immediate stoppage, are the alternatives. Though with 
each such concern this is but an occasional occurrence, yet, taking the 
whole number of them connected with any one business, it results that 
there are at all times some who are making sacrifices—at all times some 
who are unnaturally depressing the market. In short, the capital fraudu- 
lently obtained from some traders, is, in part, dissipated in rendering the 
business of other traders deficiently remunerative—often to their serious 
embarrassment. 

If, however, the whole truth must be said, the condemnation thus visited 
upon these commercial nn is not to be confined wholly to them, but 
is in some degree deserved by a much more numerous class. Between the 
penniless schemer who obtains the use of capital by false pretences, and 
the upright trader, who never contracts greater liabilities than his estate 
will liquidate, there lie all gradations. From businesses carried on entirely 
with other people’s capital obtained by forgery, we pass to businesses in 
which there is a real capital of one-tenth, and a credit capital of nine- 
tenths; to other businesses in which the ratio of real to fictitious capital is 
somewhat greater; and so on until we reach the very extensive class who 
trade but a little beyond their means. By insensible steps we advance 
from the one extreme to the other; and these most venial transgressors 
cannot he wholly absolved from the criminality which so clearly attaches 
to the rest. To get more credit than would be given, were the state of the 
business fully known, is in all such eases the aim; and the cases in which 
this credit is partially unwarranted, differ only in degree from those in 
whfth it is wholly unwarranted. As most are beginning to see, the preva- 
lence of this indirect dishonesty has not a little to do with our commer- 
cial disasters. Speaking broadly, the tendency is for every trader to 
hypothecate the capital of other traders as well as his own. And when 
A. has borrowed on the strength of B.’s credit; B. on the strength of C.’s; 
and C. on the strength of A.’s—when, throughout the trading world, each 
has made engagements which he can meet only by direct or indirect aid 
—when everybody is wanting help from some one else to save him from 
falling—a crash is certain. The punishment of a general unconscientious- 
ness may be postponed;. but it is sure to come eventually. 

IV. The average commercial morality canfiot of course be accurately 
depicted in so brief a space. On the one hand we have been able to give 
only a few typical instances of the malpractices by which trade is dis- 
graced. On the other hand we have been obliged to present these in a 
eg form, unqualified by a large amount of honest dealing throughout 
which they are interspersed. While, by an accumulation of these dis- 
closures, the indictment might be made much heavier, by diluting them 
with thg immense mass of equitable transactions daily carried on, the 
verdict would be greatly mitigated. We fear, however, that after all 
allowances have been made, the state of things is very bad. And our 
impression on this point is due less to the particular fact we have above 
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given, than to the general opinion expressed by our informants. On all 
sides we have found the net result of long personal experience to be the 
conviction that trade is essentially corrupt. In tones of disgust or dis- 
couragement, reprehension or derision, according to their several natures, 
men in business have one after another expressed or implied this belief. 
Omitting the highest mercantile classes, a few of the less common trades, 
and those exceptional cases where an entire command of the market has 
been obtained, the uniform testimony of competent judges is, that success 
is incompatible with strict integrity. To live in the commercial world it 
yang necessary to adopt its ethical code; neither exceeding nor os 
short of it—neither being less honest or more honest; those who sin 
below the standard are expelled; while those who rise above it are either 
pulled down to it or ruined. As in self-defence the civilized man be- 
comes savage among savages, so it seems that in self-defence the scrupu- 
lous trader is obliged to become as little scrupulous as his competitors. 
The remark, made we believe by Dr. Darwin, that the law of the animal 
creation is—“ Eat and be eaten,” may be paralleled with respect to our 
trading community; of which the law appears to be—Cheat and be 
cheated. Indeed a system of keen competition, carried on as it is with- 
out adequate moral restraint, is very much a system of commercial canni- 
balism. Its alternatives are—Use the weapons of your antagonists, or 
be conquered and devoured. 

Of questions suggested by these facts, one of the most obvious is—Are 
not the prejudices that have ever been entertained against trade and 
traders thus fully justified? Do not these meannesses and dishonesties, 
and the moral degradation they imply, warrant the disrespect shown to 
the commercial classes? A prompt affirmative answer will probably be 
looked for; but we very much doubt whether it should be given. We 
are rather of opinion that these delinquencies are products of the average 
English character placed under special conditions. There is no good rea- 
son for assuming that the trading classes are intrinsically worse than 
other classes, And it is a very tenable position that men taken at random 
from higher and lower ranks would, if similarly circumstanced, do much 
the same. Indeed the mercantile world might readily recriminate. Is it 
a solicitor who comments on their misdoings? They may quickly silence 
him by referring to the countless dark stains on the reputation of his fra- 
ternity. Is it a barrister? His frequent practice of putting in pleas 
which he knows are not valid, and his established habit of taking fees for 
work which he does not perform, make his criticism somewhat suicidal. 
Does the condemnation come through the press? The condemned may 
remind those who write, of the fact that it is not quite honest to utter a 
positive verdict on a book merely glanced through, or to pen glowing 
eulogies on the mediocre work of a friend while slighting the good one 
of an enemy; and may further ask whether those who, at the dictation of 
an employer, write what they do not think, are not guilty of the*serious 
offence of adulterating public opinion. Moreover, traders might contend 
that not a few of their delinquencies are thrust upon them by the injus- 
tice of their customers. They, and especially drapers, might point to the 
fact that the habitual demand for an abatement of price is made in utter 
disregard of their reasonable profits; and that to protect themselves 
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against this desire to _ by their loss, they are obliged to name a price 
greater than that which they intend to take. They might point to the 
_ further fact that the straits to which they are often brought by the non- 
payment of accounts due from their wealthier customers, is itself a cause 
of their malpractices; obliging them, as it does, to use all means, illegiti- 
mate as well as legitimate, for getting the wherewith to meet their engage- 
ments. As extreme illustrations of the wrongs inflicted on them by the 
non-trading classes, they might instance the well-known cases of extensive 
shopkeepers in the West-end, who have been either ruined by the un- 
punctuality of their customers, or have been obliged periodically to stop 
payment as the only method of getting their bills settled. And then 
they might ask whether, when those without excuse show this disregard 
of others’ claims, they, who have the excuse of having to contend with a 
merciless competition, are alone to be blamed if they display such disre- 
gard in other forms. Nay, even to the guardians of social rectitude— 
members of the legislature—they might use the tu guoque argument: ask- 
ing whether bribery of a customer’s servant is any worse than bribery of 
an elector? or whether the gaining of suffrages by clap-trap hustings 
speeches, containing insincere professions adapted to the taste of the con- 
stituency, is not as bad as getting an order for goods by delusive repre- 
sentations respecting their quality? No; it seems very probable that 
close inquiry would show few if any classes free from immoralities that are 
as great, relatively to the temptations, as these-which we have been expos- 
ing. Of course they will not be so petty or so gross where the circum- 
stances do not prompt to pettiness or grossness; nor so constant and 
organized where the class conditions have not tended to make them ha- 
bitual. But, taken with these qualifications, we think that much might be 
said for the proposition that the trading classes, neither better nor worse 
intrinsically than other classes, are betrayed into their flagitious habits by - 
external causes. 

Another question, here naturally arising, is—Are not these evils grow- 
ing worse? Many of the facts we have cited seem to imply that they are. 
And yet there are many other facts which point as distinctly the other 
way. In weighing the evidence it is needful to bear in mind, that the 
much greater public attention at present paid to such matters is itself a 
source of error—is apt to generate the belief that evils now becoming re- 
cognised, are evils that have recently arisen; when in truth they have 
merely been hitherto disregarded, or less regarded. It has been clearly 
thus with crime, with distress, with popular ignorance; and it is very pro- 
bably thus with trading dishonesties. Not only is it true of individual 
beings, that their height in the scale of creation may be measured by the 
degree of their self-consciousness, but the like is true of societies, Ad- 
vanced and highly-organized societies are distinguished from lower ones 

’ by the evolution of a social self-consciousness, Among ourselves there has, 
very happily, been of late years a remarkable growth of this social self- 
consciousness; and we believe that to this is chiefly ascribable the im- 
pression that commercial malpractices are increasing. Such facts as have 
come down to us respecting the trade of past times quite confirm this 
view. In his “Complete English Tradesman,” Defoe mentions, among 
other maneuvres of retailers, the false lights which they introduced into 
their shops for the purpose of giving a delusive appearance to their goods, 
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He comments upon the “shop rhetoric,” the “flux of falsehoods,” which 
tradesmen habitually uttered to their customers, and quotes their defence 
as being that they could not live without lying. Add to which, he. says 
that there was scarcely a shopkeeper Bl had not a bag of spurious or 
debased coin, from which he gave change whenever he could; and that 
men, even most honest, triumphed in their skill in getting rid of bad 
money. ‘These facts sufficiently indicate that the mercantile morals of 
that day were, at any rate, no better than ours; and if we call to mind 
the numerous acts of parliament passed in old times to prevent frauds of . 
all kinds, we perceive the like implication. Moreover, the fact may be 
safely inferred from the general state of society. When reign after reign, 
governments debased the coinage, it can scarcely be that the moral tone 
of the middle classes was better than now. Among generations whose 
sympathy with the claims of fellow-creatures was so weak, that the slave 
trade was not only thought justifiable, but the initiator of it was rewarded 
by permission to record the fact in his coat of arms, it is hardly possible 
that men respected the claims of their fellow-citizens more than at pre- 
sent. Times characterized by an administration of justice so inefficient 
that there were in London nests of crinfinals who defied the law, and on 
all the high roads robbers who eluded it, cannot well have been distin- 
guished by just mercantile dealings. While, conversely, an age which 
like ours has seen so many equitable social changes thrust upon the legis- 
lature by public opinion, is very unlikely to be an age in which the trans- 
actions between individuals have been growing more inequitable. And yet, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that many of the dishonesties we 
have described are of modern origin. Not afew of them have become 
established during the last thirty years; and others are even now arising, 
How are these seeming contradictions to be reconciled? 

We believe the reconciliation is not difficult. It lies in the fact, that 
while the great and direct frauds have been diminishing, the small and 
indirect frauds have been increasing; alike in variety and in number. 
And this admission we take to be quite consistent with the opinion that 
the standard of commercial morals is higher than it was. For, if we 
omit, as excluded from the question, the penal restraints—religious and 
legal—and ask what is the ultimate moral restraint to the aggression of 
man on man; we find it to be—sympathy with the pain inflicted. Now . 
the keenness of the sympathy depending on the vividness with which this 
pain is realized, will vary with the conditions of the case. It may be 
active enough to check misdeeds which will cause great suffering; and 
yet not be active enough to check misdeeds which will cause but slight 
annoyance. While sufficiently acute to prevent a man from doing that 
which will entail immediate injury upon a given individual, it may not 
be sufficiently acute to prevent him from doing that which will remotely 
entail injuries upon unknown people. And we find the facts to agree 
with this deduction, that the moral restraint varies according to the clear- 
ness with which the evil consequences are conceived. We know that 
many a one who would shrink from picking a pocket, does not scruple to 
adulterate his goods—that he who never dreams of passing base coin, 
will yet be a party to joint-stock bank deceptions. Hence, as we say, 
the multiplication of the more subtle and complex forms of fraud is con- 
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sistent with a general progress in morality; provided it is accompanied 
with a decrease in the grosser forms of fraud. 

VY. The question which most concerns us is, not whether the morals of 
trade are better or worse than they have been, but rather—why are they 
so bad? “Why, in this civilized State of ours, is there so much that 
betrays the cunning selfishness of the savage? Why, after the careful 
inculcations of rectitude during education, comes there in after life all 
this knavery? Why, in spite of all the exhortations to which the com- 
mercial classes listen every Sunday, do they next morning recommence 
their evil deeds? What is this so potent agency which almost neutralizes 
the discipline of education, of law, of religion ? 

Various subsidiary causes that might be assigned must be passed over, 
that we may have space to dwell upon the chief one. In an exhaustive 
statement, something would have to be said upon the credulity of con- 
sumers, which leads them to believe in representations of impossible 
advantages; and something, too, on their greediness, which, ever 
prompting them to look for more than they ought to get, encourages the 
sellers to offer delusive bargains. The increased difficulty of living, con- 
sequent on the growing pressure’ of prea would also come in as a 
semi cayse; and that greater cost of bringing up a family, which results 

‘om the higher standard of education, might be added. But all these 
are relatively insignificant. If we inquire what is the great inciter of 
these trading malpractices, we find it to be—intense desire for wealth. 
And if we go a step further back and ask—Why this intense desire for 
wealth? the reply is—It results from the indiscriminate respect paid to 
wealth. 


To be distinguished from the common herd—#3 de lsomebody—to 
make a name, a position—this is the universal ambition; and every one 
finds that to accumulate riches is alike the surest and the easiest way of 
fulfilling his ambition. Very early in life all learn this. At school, the 
court paid to one whose parents have called in their carriage to see him, 
is conspicuous; while the poor boy, whose insufficient stock of clothes 
implies the small means of his family, sogn has burnt into his. sagemery 
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the fact that poverty is contemptible. On entering the world, the lessons 
that may have been taught about the nobility of self-sacrifice, the ‘rever- 
ence due to genius, the admirableness of high integrity, are quickly 
neutralized by counter experience; men’s actions proving that these are 
not their standards of respect. It is soon perceived that while abundant 
outward marks of deference from fellow-citizens may almost certainly 
be gained by directing every energy to the accumulation of property, 
they are but rarely to be gained in any other way ; and that even in the 
few cases where they are otherwise gained, they are not given with entire 
unreserve, but are commonly joined with a more or less manifest display 
of patro: When, seeing this, the young man further sees that while 
the acquisition .of property is quite possible with his mediocre endow- 
ments, the acquirement of distinction by brilliant discoveries, or heroic 
acts, implies faculties and feelings which he does not possess, it is not 
difficult to understand why he devotes himself heart and soul to business. 

We do not mean to say that men act upon the consciously reasoned- 
out conclusions thus indicated; but we mean that these conclusions are 
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the eae formed products of their daily experience. From 
early childhood the sayings and doings of all around them have generated 
the idea that wealth and respectability are two sides of the same thing. 
This idea, growing with their growth and. strengthening with their 
strength, becomes at last almost what we may call an organic conviction. 
And this organic conviction it is which prompts the expenditure of all 
their energies in money-making. We contend that the chief stimulus is 
not the desire for the wealth itself, but for the applause and position 
which the wealth brings. And in this belief we find ourselves thoroughly 
at one with various intelligent traders with whom we have talked on the 
matter. It is incredible that men should make the sacrifices, mental and 
bodily, which they do, merely to get the material benefits which money 
purchases. Who would undertake an extra burden of*business for the 
purpose of getting a cellar of choice wines for his own drinking? He 
who does it, does it that he may have choice wines to give his guests 
and gain their praises. What merchant would spend an additional hour 
at his office daily, merely that he might move into a larger house in a 
better quarter? In so far as health and comfort are concerned, he knows 
he will be a loser by the exchange, and would never be induced to make 
it, were it not for the increased social consideration which the new house 
will bring him. Where is the man who would lie awake at nights de- 
vising means of increasing his income in the hope of being able to pro- 
vide his wife with a carriage, were the use of the carriage the sole con- 
sideration? It is because of the éclat which, the carriage will give, that 
he enters on these additional anxieties. So manifest, so trite, indeed, are 
these truths, that*we should be ashamed of insisting on them did not our 
argument require it. 

For if the desire for that homage which wealth brings is the chief 
stimulus to these intense strivings after wealth, then is the giving of this 
homage—when given, as it is, with but little discrimination—the chief 
ultimate cause of those countless dishonesties into which these intense 
strivings betray mercantile men. When the shopkeeper, on the — 
of a prosperous year and tolerably favorable prospects, has yielded to his 
wife’s persuasions, and replaced the old furniture with new at an outlay 
greater than his income covers ; when, instead of the hoped-for increase, 
the next year brings a decrease in his returns; when he finds that his 
expenses are outrunning his revenue, then does he fall under the strongest 
temptation to adopt some newly-introduced adulteration or other mal- 
practice. When, having by display gained a certain recognition, the 
wholesale trader begins to give dinners appropriate only to those of ten 
times his income, and other expensive entertainments to match; when, 
having for a time carried on this style at a cost greater than he can 
afford, he finds that he cannot discontinue it without giving up his posi- 
tion, then is he most strongly prompted to enter into larger transactions ; 
to trade beyond his‘means; to seek undue.credit; to get into that ever- 
complicating series of misdeeds which end in disgraceful bankruptcy. 
And if these are the facts—the undeniable facts—then is it an unavoida- 
ble conclusion that the blind admiration which the mass of society gives 
to mere wealth, and the display of wealth, is the chief source of these 
multitudinous immoralities, 
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Yes, the evil is deeper than it appears—draws its nutriment from far 
“below the surface. This gigantic system of dishonesty, branching out 
into every conceivable form of fraud, has roots that run underneath our 
whole social fabric, and, sending fibres into every house, suck up strength 
from our daily sayings and doings. In every dining-room a rootlet finds 
food when the conversation turns upon So-and-so’s successful speculations, 
his purchase of an estate, his probable worth; upon this man’s recent 
large legacy, and the other’s advantageous match, for being thus talked 
about in one form of that tacit respect which men struggle for. Every 
drawing-room furnishes nourishment in the admiration awarded to costli- 
ness; to silks that are “rich”—that is, expensive ; to dresses that contain 
an enormous quantity of material—that is, are expensive; to laces that 
are hand-made—that is, expensive; to diamonds that are rare—that is, 
‘expensive ; to china that is old—that is, expensive. And from scores of 
small remarks and minutize of behavior, which, in all circles, hourly im- 
ply how completely the idea of respectability involves that of costly 
externals, there is drawn fresh pabulum. 

We are all implicated. We all, whether with self-approbation or not, 
give expression to the established feeling. Even he who disapproves this 
feeling, finds himself unable to treat virtue in threadbare apparel with a 
cordiality as great as that which he would show to the same virtue en- 
dowed with prosperity. Scarcely a man is to be found who would not 
behave with more civility to a knave in broadcloth than to a knave in 
fustian. Though for the deference which they have shown to the vulgar 
rich, or the dishonestly successful, men will afterwards compound with 
their consciences by privately venting their contemp®; yet when they 
again come face to face with these imposing externals covering worthless- 
ness, they do as before. And so long as imposing worthlessness gets the 
visible marks of respect, while the disrepect felt for it is hidden, it 
naturally flourishes. 

Thus, then, is it that men are encouraged to persevere in these evil 
practices which all condemn; they can so purchase a homage, which, if 
not genuine, is yet, so far as appearances go, as good as the best. To 
one whose wealth has been gained by a life of frauds, what matters it 
that his name is in all circles a synonym of roguery? Has he not been 
conspicuously honored by being twice elected mayor of his town? (we 
state a fact) and does not this, joined to the personal deference shown 
him, outweigh, in his estimation, all that is said against him, of which he 
hears scarcely any thing? When, not many years after the exposure of 
his inequitable dealing, a trader attains to the highest civic distinction 
which the kingdom has to offer, and that, too, through the instrumentality 
of those who best know his delinquency, is not the fact an encourage- 
ment to him, and to all others, to sacrifice rectitude to aggrandizement ? 
If, after listening to a sermon that has by implication denounced the dis- 
honesties he has been guilty of, the rich ill-doer finds, on leaving chureh, that 
his neighbors cap to him, does not this tacit approval go far to neutralize 
the effect of all he has heard? The truth is, that, with the great majority 
of men the visible expression of social opinion is far the most efficient of 
incentives and restraints. Let any one who wishes to estimate the 
strength of this control, propose to himself to walk through the streets in 
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the dress of a dustman, or carry home a leg of mutton from the 
butcher’s. Let him feel, as he probably will, that he had rather do 
something morally wrong than commit such a breach of usage, and suffer 
the resulting derision; and he will then better estimate how powerful a 
curb to men is the open disapproval of their fellows; and how, con- 
versely, the outward applause of their fellows is a stimulus surpassing all 
others in intensity. Fully realizing which facts, he will see that the immo- 
ralities of trade are in great-part traceable to an immoral public opinion. 

Let none infer, from what has been said, that the payment of respect 
to wealth, rightly acquired and rightly used, is deprecated. On the con- 
trary, we contend that in its original meaning, and in due degree, the 
feeling which prompts it is good. Primarily, wealth is the sign of men- 
tal power; and this is always respectable. To have honestly acquired 
property, implies intelligence, energy, self-control; and these are worthy 
of the homage that is indirectly paid to them by admiring their results. 
Further, the good administration and increase of inherited property also 
requires its virtues, and, therefore, demands its share of approbation. 
Add to which, that not only for their display of faculty are men who 
gain and increase wealth to be applauded, but also as public benefactors. 
For he who, as manufacturer or merchant, has, without injustice to others, 
realized a fortune, is thereby proved to have discharged his functions 
better than those who have been less successfil. By greater skill, better 
judgment or more economy than his competitors, he has afforded the pub- 
lic greater advantages. His extra profits are but a share of the extra 
produce obtained by the same expenditure, the other share going to the 
consumers, And similarly the land-owner, who, by judicious outlay, has 
increased the value—that is, the productiveness—of his estate, has 
thereby added to the stock of national capital. By all means, then, we 
say, let the right acquisition and proper use of wealth have their due 
share of admiration. 

But that which we condemn as the chief cause of commercial dis- 
honesty, is the indiscriminate admiration of wealth, an admiration that 
has little or no reference to the character of the possessor. When, as 
very generally happens, the external signs are reverenced, not only where 
they signify no internal worthiness, but even where they cover internal 
unworthiness, then does the feeling become vicious. It is this idolatry 
which worships the symbol apart from the thing symbolized, that is the 
root of all these evils we have been exposing. So long as men pay 
homage to these social benefactors who have grown rich honestly, they 
afford to others a wholesome stimulus to go and do likewise; but when 
they accord a share of their homage to those social malefactors who have 
grown rich dishonestly, then do they foster corruption by encouraging 
others to follow their example; then do they become indirect accom- 
plices in all these frauds of commerce. 

VI. As for a remedy, it manifestly follows that there is none save a 
purified public opinion. When that abhorrence which society now shows 
to direct theft is shown to theft of all degrees of indirectness, then will 
these mercantile vices disappear. When not only the trader who adul- 
terates or gives short measure, but also the merchant who overtrades, the 
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bank director who countenances an exaggerated report, and the railway- 
director who repudiates his guarantee, come to be regarded as of the 
same genus as the pickpocket, and are treated with like disdain, then will 
the morals of trade become what it should be. 


STATISTICS OF ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 
(From the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1859.) 


Tue manufactures of St. Petersburg are numerous and extensive. 
Some of them are carried on by the government, but the majority are in 
the hands of private individuals. Among the former are manufactories 
of gunpowder, tapestry, plate-glass and porcelain, and a cannon foundry. 
Of the other manufactures, the principal are silk, cotton and woollen 
goods, sailcloth, leather, glass, jewelry, paper, tobacco, mathematical and 
surgical instruments, &c. 

The following table gives the movement of shipping at the port of St. 
Petersburg during the last five years, together with the declared value of 
exports and imports, and ‘the amount of the customs’ duties collected 
during that time : 


y me n 2 bis Customs from 
ears, hips. Tonnage. ‘mports, rpoi _—_—- ee Ooo 7 
Imports. Haports. Bridges. 


1853,....... 1,921 857,548  £11,178,739 £3,397,471  ££1,903,915 124,222 = £37,377 

17 8,827,080 1,498,543 ‘1,028,573 6.738 20,287 

ie 2,485,525 451,205 523 «= «564,000 = 10, 187 

3,374 519,710 —«-10,766.949 8,586,775 «1,884,254 13,288 26,602 

2,723 456,464 18,899,404 9,660,839 1,901,526 138,589 87,828 
The principal countries trading with St. Petersburg, with the number 
of vessels belonging to each, in 1857, were—England, 902, (tonnage, 
209,352); Holland, 549; Denmark, 212; Sweden, 150; Prussia, 141; 
Hanover, 139; Russia, 130; France, 128; Lubeck, 92; Norway, 90; 
Oldenburg, 62; America, 43; Naples, 35; Mecklenburg, 28; Bremen, 
11; Hamburgh, 7; Belgium, 2; Portugal, 2. Of the total number of 
vessels, 478 were steamers; and of these 171 were English. The princi- 
pal articles of import in 1857 were—gold and silver, £488,773 ; sugar, 
65,979,307 lbs.; coffee, 6,716,676 Ibs. ; tobacco, 2,163,494 Ibs. ; wine, in 
casks, 13,240,597 lbs. ; ditto, in bottles, 978,794; olive oil, 13,256,739 
Ibs. ; dye stuffs, 42,849,450 lbs. ; salt, 20,872,357 lbs. ; coal, 23,351 tons; 
raw cotton, 65,413,914 Ibs. ; cotton yarn, 10,481,324 Ibs. ; silk, raw and 
spun, 144,222 lbs.; wool, spun, 2,394,454 lbs.; cotton goods, 947,417 
Ibs.; flaxen goods, 249,123 Ibs. ; silk goods, 161,844 lbs.; woollen goods, 
525,147 lbs. The chief articles of export, during the same year, were— 
gold and silver, £167,414; hemp, 56,869,697 lbs.; potash, 21,857,816 
Ibs. ; tallow, 97,228,918 lbs.; raw hides, 6,034,558 Ibs.; Russia leather, 
894,010 lbs.; iron, 13,618,922 lbs.; copper, 5,576,106 Ibs.; bristles, 
2,503,289 lbs.; cordage, 15,311,470,]bs.; linen, 42,350 pieces; grain, 

8,817,864 bushels, 
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STATISTICS OF PARIS. 
(From the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1859.) 


Tue ordinary revenue of Paris for 1858, derived from the octroi, the 
markets, abattoirs, ground-rents, &c., amounted to £2,781,537; the ex- 
traordinary, to £65,000; making a total of £2,846,537. The ordin 
expenditure for the same year amounted to £1,675,902 ; the extraordi- 
nary, to £1,208,484; making a total of £2,884,386. The largest item in 
the expenditure is for the interest of the municipal debt, £656,268 ; the 
next largest is for the prefecture of police, £516,645. The municipal 
debt amounted in 1855 to £5,137,719. 

The details of the principal articles of consumption in Paris, as fur- 
nished by the last official returns, (for 1856,) are as follows: Wine, 
22,986,828 gallons; brandy, spirits and liquors, 1,675,511 gallons; 
cider, 421,180 gallons; vinegar, 500,000 gallons; beer, 6,396,305 gal- 
lons; olive oil, 140,229 gallons; other kinds of oil, 2,546,025 gallons. 
The weight in pounds of the food consumed during the same year was 
as follows: Beef and mutton, 151,943,094; veal, 4,023,774; pork, 
20,688,447; hams and sausages, 2,940,702; charcuterie, 2,182,832 ; 
suet, 4,306,576; salt, 15,228,064; cheese, 3,974,804; poultry, game, 
rabbits, &c., 2,633,685 ; butter, 6,926,262; eggs, 3,787,243; fish of all 
kinds, 161,236; grapes, 7,745,526. The total value of these articles is 
estimated at about £14,000,000 sterling. The wine represents a value of 
about £2,000,000 sterling; milk, rather more than £750,000; groceries, 
upwards of £3,000,000; bread, £1,520,000; meat, £1,600,000 ; vegeta- 
bles, about £600,000. The number of bakers, as fixed by law, is 601 ; 
of butchers, 500; of restaurateurs, 1,720; and of wine and spirit dealers, 
3,182. 

The trade of Paris is very extensive. In the variety and importance 
of its productions it is surpassed by few cities in the world. The special 
exports of the city were vaiued in 1837 at £3,760,000; in 1847, at 
£6,742,887 ; in 1848, (a year of revolutions,) at £6,120,000; in 1851, 
at £8,800,000; and in 1852, at £8,860,000. The average, calculated in 
the last sixteen years, gives a yearly value of £4,640,888. The number 
of trades in the city is 325, carried on by 65,000 masters, 205,000 work- 
men, 112,800 women, 16,600 boys and 7,700 girls. The trades con- 
nected with dress produce nearly 10 millions sterling a year; those with 
food, about 9 millions; those with building, about 6 millions; furniture, 
about 5} millions; jewelry, about 4 millions; bronze, about a million; 
basket-making, &c., nearly as much; hats, three quarters of a million; 
and gloves, more than half a million. The looms engaged in the shawl 
trade are 752 in number; the manufactories of haberdashery are 999. 
‘There are 879 millinery shops, 225 ready-made clothes shops, 653 stay- 
makers, 644 hatters, 1,915 cabinet-makers, 222 carvers, 519 upholsterers, 
141 paper-stainers, 120 mirror-makers, and 450 decorators. 

Of the public commercial establishments of Paris, the handsomest is 
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the Bourse, begun in 1808, and completed in 1826, at a cost of £325,960 
sterling. It is a parallelogram of 212 feet by 126, surrounded by a peris- 
tyle of 66 Corinthian columns, the effect of which is exceedingly graceful. 

e Banque de France is a very plain building. The Halle au Ble, or 
corn-market, is a vast circular building, begun in 1763, and finished in 
1767. The Halle aux Vins is an immense enclosure on the south bank of 
the Seine, with an area of 31,100 square yards. The warehouses and 
vaults have room for 400,000 casks. The other wholesale markets are 
the Halle aux Draps and the Halle au Cuir. The Monte de Piete was 
created in 1777 br the benefit of the hospitals, and has the exclusive 
right of lending money on movable effects, at the rate of 9 per cent. a 
year. There are 45 branches of the establishment in France. In 1857 
the number of pledges was 3,400,087, representing a value of £1,956,890. 
The savings bank (Casse d’Epurgne et de Prevoyance) was founded in 
1818. In 1855 the number of depositors amounted to 228,985; the 
receipts to £981,595; and the payments to £934,036. 


THE BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ratio or Specie To Deposits AND CIRCULATION OF THE Banks, IN 
27 Srates, on Ist January, 1859. 


State. Deposits and Circulation. Specie. Ratio to 100. 


$ 30,916,547 sess $16,218,027 cece 52.46 
9,192,742 gape 8,921,879 .... 42.66 
Alabama, 10,481,784 dake 8,371,956 Pree 82.17 
Minnesota, 61,774 aeee 15,272 oes 81.12 
Pennsylvania, eons 11,845,536 bute 29.83 
Indiana, eee 1,869,000 bane 26.31 
2,863,018 .... 25.72 
4,934,141 eos 25.57 
8,120,011 ease 23.99 

axes 8,751,983 

51,877,591 anne 11,112,715 

188,973,788 «eee 28,385,984 

18,068,173 cee 2,601,414 

17,742,048 =... 8,077,687 

7,704,988 .... 1,243,525 

12,430,155 coos 1,845,441 

47,094 osee 6,629 

. 217,842 

952,281 

663,754 

915,844 

603,833 

alee 706,009 

New-Hampshire, , neon 294,425 

WORM. oo ccdesocscscoccece cee 178,556 

42.018 

269,585 
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Ratio or Speciz to Deposits AND CrircULATION OF THE Banks IN 
THE Unirep States. Deposits AND CIRCULATION BEING 100. 


Year. Specie, Deposits. Ratio of Specie to Deposits. 
1835,....-..---$ 43,937,625 $ 186,773,860 dese 28.52 per cent. 
40,019,594 255,405,478 15.67 ~ 
87,915,340 oe 276,583,075 " 18.71 a 
85,184,112 200,830,094 ee 17.52“ 
45,182,673 225,411,141 20.02 
$3,105.155 182,665,429 00 18.12 
$4,818,958 ° 172,180,815 .22 
28.440,423 eos 146,142,881 wo 9.46 
83.515,806 114,732,236 we 29.21 
49,898,269 ° 159,718,481 ° 81.24 
44,241,242 eee 177,629,857 cone 24.91 
42,012,095 . 202,465,497 oane 20.75 
85,132,516 eae 197,312,299 - 17.81 
° 46,369,765 o¢e 231,733,268 ee 20.01 
1849,.......... 48,619,868 205,922,038 Fs 21.18 
1850,........-. 45,879,345 ‘ 240,953,121 i 18.83 
1851,....2..... 43,671,048 284,122,963 ies 17.18 
WB cccciccee 51,158,543 ee 823,906,080 — 15.55 
54,003,615 oe 348,094,831 ve 15.52 
59,410,253 sees 892,877,951 ones 15.12 
53,944,546. eee 877,852,565 oe 14.30 
59,314,063 éoes 408,453,612 ° 14.52 
58,849,838 aobe 445,130,174 13.11 
74,412,382 wads $41,140,393 pee 21.81 
eveeeeee 104,537,818 aie 452,875,096 hee 23.03 


TABLE SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF SPECIE DEPOSITED IN THE Banks OF 
THE Unitep STATES TO EACH MEMBER OF THE POPULATION. 


Years. Specie. Population, Ratio. 
.- 1885,........ $43,987,625 eke 14,814,617 ost 2.966 
1836,........ 40,019,594 15,230,948 2.628 
87,915 340 ° 15,663,597 oe 2.421 

85,184,112 coee 16,113,564 oo 2.183 

45,182,673 asians 16,581,849 jas 2.722 

$3,105,155 17,069,453 se ee 1.940 

84,813,958 ° 17,577,073 ee 1.981 

28,440,423 Yous 18,105,725 1.571 

83,515,806 sand 18,656,596 " 1.796 

49,898,269 at 19,229,558 ‘ 2.595 

44,241,242 eee 19,825,721 oe 2.231 

42,012,095 eos 20,446,137 cove 2.055 

35,182,516 wens 21,091,908 nent 1.666 

46,369,765 sas 21,764,036 soe 2.181 

43,619,368 ‘alle 22,463,723 ‘ 1.942 

45,379,345 oe 23,191,876 ooo 1,957 

438,671,048 oe 23,935,017 oe 2.083 

51,158,548 asee 24,693,153 és 2.072 

54,003,615 cose 25,564 299 ose 2.113 

59,410,253 sees 26,249,440 coos 2.268 

53,944,546 wees 27,047,581 kes 1.994 

59,814,063 ‘oe 27,858,722 2.129 

58,349,838 sat 28,682,863 Sass 2.084 

74,412,882 eoes 29,520,004 eees 2.521 

104,537,818 are 80,870,145 8.442 
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The items of deposits and circulation were derived from the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The population between 1850 and 1860 is taken from a report of a 
special committee to the Board of see 

The specie for 1859 is shown in Mr, W. M. Gover’s letter to the 
Board of Currency, 18th March, 1859. 

The specie for 1852 and 1853 is estimated. 

1852 is the average of 1850, 1851 and 1854, 

1853 is the average of 1851, 1854 and 1855. 


THE BANKING SYSTEM OF HAMBURG. 


From tue Report sy Coronet Hopees, British Consut at Hamsure, 
on THE TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF THAT CITY DURING THE YEAR 1856, 


The Bank.—In former reports it was stated that the various plans that 
have been proposed to reform and accelerate the movements of the 
Pustic-Giro-Bank, and to establish banks for the sole purpose of dis- 
counting mercantile bills, had met with little or no support from the au- 
thorities; and that the Senate refused to sanction the establishment of a 
banking company privileged to issue paper money. 

In the mean time, various banking institutions and “ crédit mobiliers” 
were brought forward in Germany; and, on the 30th of July, 1856, 
another project, that had been proposed by some of the most respectable 
firms of this city, was published, and a bank on a similar plan to that of 
the London Joint-Stock Banking Companies, without attempting the issue 
of paper money, was established at Hamburg, under the title of the 
“ Union Bank” (Vereins Bank), The first projectors of the plan for a 
bank, who had anew petitioned the Senate to grant them the privilege 
of issuing paper money in a modified form, determined, under these cir- 
cumstances, also to publish their prospectus, and to commence operations 
with their establishment under the firm of the “ Norra German Bank” 
(Norddeutsche Bank), proposing, in case their application for the issue of 
paper money should be refused, with the consent of the general meeting 
of the shareholders, to alter their statutes in such a manner as to give 
them freer scope in their banking transactions; and in which statutes 
considerable alterations have been since made by a general meeting of 
shareholders, as the Senate decreed that the issue of paper money could 
not take place without the authority of the constituent parts of the 
government. 

The capital of each of these two banks, when the instalments are all 
paid up, will consist of 20,000,000 of marks banco (about £1,500,000) ; 
the Norrn German Bank subsequently resolved to call for the payment 
of the whole capital by August, 1858, whereas the Union Banx proposes 
only to call for 20 per cent. of the capital subscribed. Both these plans 
were well received on ’Change, and the shares were quoted at a premium 
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of 9 to 15 per cent. According to the statutes of both banks, the direc- 
tors of each were allowed to take 5,000,000 to themselves; and the 
Nort German Bank, besides, sold 7,000,000 at a premium of 4 per 
cent., which profit was to be applied for the benefit of the bank itself; 
the remaining shares were distributed, pro rata, to the subscribers. 

These establishments have both commenced business, but it appears 
that the Union Banx confines its transactions strictly to banking affairs, 
while the Norra German Bank lends its capital to aid other mercantile 
undertakings, which, as already mentioned, by the altered statutes, the 
directors are enabled to do. Both establishments are, however, very 
anxious to withdraw the accounts of the merchants from the Pustic- 
Grro-Bank, and to take over all money transactions into the hands of 
their respective companies. With this view they permit the customer to 
dispose of the money that is paid in to his account over to a third part 
on the same day, an improvement in the mode of doing business which 
the authorities of the Pustic-Giro-Banxk refused whenever it was asked 
for. But since the establishment of private banks, more enlightened 
views appear to be entertained by these authorities, and by the resolution 
of the Senate and citizens, passed on the 4th December, 1856, it was re- 
solved: “ That the holder of an account in the Pusiic-Giro-Bank may 
transfer the amounts that are paid into his account to another account on 
the same day that it was so paid,” and various minor regulations facili- 
tating such transfers were agreed to. 

In the commercial report of the year 1855, it is stated that since the 
introductions of the Danish coins into the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, a committee had been named to take.into consideration the 
question of the Hamburg standard coins, and to suggest such alterations 
as might be deemed necessary to surmount the obstacles opposed. to a— 
small State like Hamburg keeping in currency its own standard coins. 

Awaiting the result of the Conference held at Vienna to discuss the 
question of a general German monetary standard, and the decisions that, 
in consequence, may be come to by the larger German States, it has been 
deemed prudent to take at present only provisional measures. By the 
law that passed the Bigerschaft on the 24th April, 1856, it was, there- 
fore, provided, “ That the Prussian standard shall be adopted; that the 
Prussian dollar of 40s., Hamburg currency, (2} marks,) shall be a legal 
tender instead of the Hamburg dollar of 48s. (3 marks); and that all 
payments contracted for in Hamburg currency shall thenceforth be paid 
for in Prussian dollars, with an agio of one per cent.” And it is further 
provided, “ That the Hamburg State shall not coin silver pieces in value 
of 1 or 2 Prussian dollars; but the smaller coins, such as 8, 4, 2 and 1s. 
pieces, may be coined as before.” The law also provides that payments 
contracted for in dollars shall not be made in these smaller coins, and 
that no one shall be obliged to receive payments in paper money. 

It was observed, in the commercial report for 1856, that the Hamburg 
merchants hoped for a greater facility for obtaining money on bills of 
exchange, through the assistance of the two Joint Stock Banks that were 
established in this city in 1856; but it appears that, in reality, no great 
addition to the capital employed in discounting was obtained by the es- 
tablishment of these banks. Indeed, during 1857, the want of money 
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of the Hamburg merchants for their extended transactions became so 
large, that the banks found it impossible to satisfy the exaggerated expec- 
tations entertained by many merchants, who supposed that the banks could 
always afford permanent facilities for obtaining mgney. 

The two banks have just now (April, 1858) published their reports 
and balance-sheets for the year 1857, and from these it appears that both 
banks have employed their capital chiefly in discounting Hamburg bills 
of exchange, and making advances on funds and stores; but, in conse- 
quence of the mercantile crisis, a large amount of such discounted bills 
remained in their hands unpaid. Deducting the past losses, and those 
that yet will be incurred on such bills, the Unron Banx will pay a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., and the Norra GERMAN Bank, a dividend of 4} per 
cent. for 1857. 

The Usion Bank, with a capital of 20,000,000 tein banco, 
(£1,500,000,) of which 4,000,000 marks banco '(£300, 000) are paid up, 
confines its transactions strictly to banking affairs, and acts on the system, 
adopted by many Joint Stock Banks in 1 England, of employing part of 
the sums lodged in their hands on call; while the Norra German Bank, 
whose capital of 20,000,000 marks banco (£1,500,000) is fully paid up, 
besides discounting ills, makes advances on government securities, and 
in aid of mercantile undertakings, which, by the statutes, the Directors 
are enabled to do. 

The Directors of the Union Banx have, owing to the present stagna- 
tion in trade, resolved not to call for any further instalments on the 
shareholders; but the Directors of the Nort German Bank, on the 
contrary, laid proposals before the shareholders for altering the statutes, 
so as to allow of their extending the advances in aid of manufacturing 
or commercial undertakings, and, with that view, of establishing agencies 
in foreign parts. The shareholders, however, refused to agree to these 
proposals. Indeed, the Berlin shareholders, who hold shares to a large 
amount, have moved that the capital of the Bank should be reduced by 
one-fifth ; but the Directors, considering this to be contrary to the statutes, 
referred the matter to the Court of Commerce for its decision, whether 
the reduction of the capital of the bank would be lawful, even if agreed 
to by a majority of the shareholders; but, as yet, that tribunal has given 
no decision. 


Tue Frexcu Loan or May, 1858—The Paris Moniteur of May 17 contains a 
report of the Minister of Finance respecting the subscriptions made towards the 
new loan of five hundred millions of francs. The subseribed capital amounts to 
2,307,000,000f. Eighty million franes have been subscribed in sums of 10f. rente. 
The number of subscribers is 525,000. The ministerial report points out that such 
results prove the solidity of the French financial system, and the wealth, power and 
patriotism of France. They also show the intimate union of France and the Em- 
peror, and the entire confidence of the nation in the strength and wisdom of the 
sovereign who presides over its destinies. ° 
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THE CHIEF METALS OF THE WORLD. 


I. Copper. Il. Tin. III. Lead. IV. Gold. V. Silver. VI. Pla- 
tina. VII. Zinc and Antimony. VIII. Mercury. IX. Arsenic. X. 
Gems, XI. Pewter. ‘ 


From the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1859. 


I. Copper.—Of the metals found in veins, copper, tin and lead are the most 
abundant and most generally useful, either pure or in mixture. Copper 
occurs in granite in the slate formations, in the sandstones of the “ trias,” 
(a connected system of three members—keuper, muschelkalk and punter 
sandstein—common in Seemeny) in certain porphyries, and in serpen- 
tine. The copper mines of Tunaberg, in Sweden, are in secondary lime- 
stone. In Cornwall, where, in the granite, a copper vein intersects a tin 
one, the former always disturbs the latter—a proof of later origin. 
Mines of copper are largely wrought in England, Germany, Sweden and 
Siberia; less so in Spain, France, Ireland, Norway and Hungary. Na- 
tive copper is of common occurrence, and in North America, in the 
neighborhood of Lake Superior, about its upper end, is found in blocks 
of several hundred tons in weight, so pure as to require to be cut with 
the cold chisel. Malachite, or the carbonate of copper, which is valued 


almost as a gem when in fine specimens, is largely procured in the Sibe- 
rian mines of the Ural and Altai mountains, and in the copper mines of 
Burra-Burra, in Australia. 


II. Tix has been generally considered to occur native in Cornwall; 
but, according to Puiiies, (Mineralogy, LXX.) the specimens which 
have given rise to this opinion have been found on the sites of old 
smelting works. Mons (Mineralogy) does not admit it into his Order 
IX. of native metals. Its ores (always either oxide or sulphuret) belong 
exclusively to primitive countries, and the localities of its occurrence are 
comparatively few, viz., Cornwall, Saxony and Bohemia, in Europe; 
Tenasserim, in the Malayan Peninsula; and Panca Island, in the Straits 
of Malacca. Some stream works, in which the oxide is found, exist in 
Mexico and Chili. At Chesterfield, in North America, it has also been 
found. 


III. Leap occurs very rarely in a native state. Its chief ore is the 
sulphuret, which is very abundant in most European countries, compara- 
tively rare in Asia. In 7 perhaps the greatest known oo 
of this ore, it occurs in the secondary limestones of Derby, Durham 
and Northumberland, in olay slate in Cornwall and Devon; in Scot- 
land,in the lead hills in Lanark and in Dumfries; in North America, 
in Massachusetts, it occurs in granite, and other crystalline or metamor- 
phic rocks, which is also the case in France and Spain. 
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IV. Goxp and silver, though they derive their high estimation mainly 
from their applications to utensils and ornaments of luxury and splendor, 
yet perform most eminently the offices of useful metals, as the materials 
of the most universal of all tools—coined money. Gold, owing, no 
doubt, to its low affinities for oxygen and sulphur, is exclusively found 
pure, or in alloy or mixture. All the alloys of a definite character, how- 
ever, are very rare. In ‘its hebitat it occurs disseminated in nodules or 
threads in many rocks, but chiefly in quartz, and in the beds of rivers 
and alluvial deposits, the result of the degradaion of such rocks. The 
long-inhabited countries have been picked clean of their alluvial gold, 
but in newly-occupied ones it is still abundant; confined, however, to the 
palzozoic rocks in the neighborhood of porplyritic eruptions, and to the 
districts adjacent to such rocks, with an especial preference for those 
mountain chains which run north and south. Such are the Mexican and 
Peruvian Andes, the mountain ranges of California and Northwestern 
America, (including the newly-discovered gold districts on the Fraser 
River and Vancouver's Island ;) such are also the mountains on the east 
coast of Australia, to which the gold districts of Sydney, Melbourne and 
Adelaide owe their wealth. Such, too, is the Ural chain, the chief source 
of the Russian gold. Gold, also, is found in Brazil, where almost all the 
rivers bring it down; in mines at Matto Grosso, and in Minas Gernet ; in 
the Altai mountains; in Hungary and Transylvania; in Japan, Borneo, 
and in the province of Yunan, in China, as well as at the base of the 
Kong Mountain, and in very extensive regions in the interior of Africa, 
where gold dust is obtained by washing, and where the closer explora- 
tion of its mountain chains will, no doubt, lead to the discovery of rich 
deposits. The largest mass of native gold yet discovered is that recently 
found at Ballarat, weighing 2,217 ounces, greatly exceeding that of 
Miask, in the South Ural, (36 kilogrammes—1,158 ounces,) found at 
Zarero Alexandrofski in 1842. 


VY. Sitver occurs in such immense abundance in Mexico and Peru, 
among the Cordilleras of the Andes, that it is hardly worth while to enu- 
merate the localities of its feebler exhibition, such as Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, the Ural and Altai mountains, Armenia, Anatolia, Thibet, 
China, Cochin-China and Japan. The most productive region of the 
Andes in silver is about Copiapo, in Chili. In Peru, from Corxamarca 
along the whole range of the Andes to the desert of Atacuma, it is very 
abundant. The most ancient mines are those of the “ Knot of Pasco.” 
At Potosi and at Chota the ore lies close to the surface. In the mines 
of Huantajuya a mass of pure silver weighing 800 Ibs. has been found. 
Silver is a very general concomitant of lead, and a large quantity is ex- 
tracted from that metal. This used to be done by cupellation, the lead 
being burned off and again recovered; but is now performed by the 
neater and far less wasteful and costly process of crystallization, by melt- 
ing the lead, allowing it to cool and crystallize, and pouring off the last 
portions from the crystals formed, which portions contain all the silver 
much concentrated. 


VI. Puativa is a rare but extremely useful metal. But for utensils 
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formed of it chemistry could not have obtained its present state of im- 
provement, either as a practical art or as ascience. It is found in very 
few localities—in Brazil, at Matto Grosso, in Choco, New-Granada, St. ° 
Domingo and the Ural mountains, and always in alluvium. According 
to the remark of Humsoxpt, the principal deposits of gold occur on the 
eastern, and of platina, on the western side of the Ural chain. One of 
the most singular characters of this region is the frequent occurrence of 
the fossil bones of extinct pachyderms among the metalliferous sands. 
The largest “ pepite” (nugget, i. ¢., ingot) of platina hitherto discovered, 
is one of 25 oz. 1 dr., found in the gold mines of Condoto Choco, South 
America. 

Platina is invariably found associated with several other metals, forming 
a family apart (the platinoids) of very singular chemical habitudes, viz., 
palladium, rhodium, iridium, osmium, ruthenium: Of these, palladium 
also occurs alloyed with gold and silver in Brazil, and iridium, or rather 
its osminret, occurs in almost all gold in a state of mixture, not of alloy, 
and is deposited by subsidence, by reason of its much higher specific 
gravity, at the bottom of the crucible, whenever gold, fresh from the 
mines or diggings, is melted in large quantities. It sometimes settles in 
the finest dust from the melted gold. 


VII. Zrxc and Antimony are chiefly useful as alloys, tending to 
harden other metals, a quality which, in the case of zinc in union with 
copper, (producing brass or bronze,) is of the highest importance in many 
of its applications, and in earlier ages enabled it, with the admixture of 
tin, to supply the place of iron, then unknown, or unworkable. Bismuth 
is also used chiefly as an alloy, which is also the case with nickel. Zine 
is chiefly found in the state of sulphuret or carbonate, sometimes in veins 
of tin or copper, as in Cornwall, but most frequently associated with lead 
in the lead mines of Derbyshire, in the Mendip Hills; in Scotland, in 
those of Wanloch Head; in Wales, in Flintshire. It occurs, also, in the 
mines of Freyberg, in Saxony; Bleiberg, in Carinthia; Tarnowitz, in 
Silesia; and Medziana Goro, in Poland. Enormous masses of pure cala- 
mine are found in some of the North American mines—in New-Jersey, 
and other parts. It is also found in the Siberian mines. Indeed, where- 
ever lead occurs, zinc may be expected. 

Antimony, which, besides its utility in hardening alloys, is also an im- 
portant medicine, occurs in veins traversing gneiss at Allemont, in Dau- 
phine ; in Cornwall, in veins traversing those of copper and tin; at An- 
dreasberg, in the Hartz, in Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, Transylvania, 
Tuscany, in Mexico, and in Connecticut, in North America. The chief 
deposits of bismuth occur in ‘the veins of primitive mountains. The 
chief localities are in the Cornish mines, Johann-Georgenstadt and Schnu- 
berg, in Saxony, Joachimsthal, in Bohemia, in Transylvania, Swabia, 
France, Norway, and in Connecticut, North America. 

Nickel exists in considerable abundance in China and Japan, whence it 
reaches us in alloy with copper, as tutenag; also in veins of primitive 
rocks in Saxony, Bohemia, the Banat, and in France; in rocks of the 
metamorphic and transition series in the Hartz. It occurs also in Swabia, 
at Saltzburg, in Spain; in veins traversing serpentine, in Silesia, and in 
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copper mines in Frederick County, and at Chatham, in Connecticut, 
North America; in Cornwall, and in Scotland. It is an essential ingre- 
* dient in the so-called mieteoric iron, which it effectually preserves from 
rust. 

VIIL Mercury occurs in few localities, the chief of which are the 
mines of Idria, in Carniola, and Almaden, in Spain, and it is prominent 
among the recent great metalliferous discoveries in California, where mines 
of it exist so extensive as to have given a new impulse to the working of 
the Mexican silver mines, where its chief consumption takes place in the 
process of amalgamation. In medicine, its valuable properties have been 
long recognised, and it has now taken its place among thevessential mate- 
rials of modern warfare, by reason of the detonating properties of one of 
its salts, 

At the head of metals useful in the chemical arts, and in these only, 
stands manganese, whose ores are very widely disseminated both in the 
primary and secondary rocks, where it occurs in veins, beds or irregular 
masses, in the state of black oxide, in which alone it is of. any utility. 
It is found, too, in Cornwall, at Upton Pyne and Tavistock, in Devon- 
shire, at Bristol, near Aberdeen, in Scotland, at Howth, near Dublin, in 
llefield, in the Hartz, in Nassau, at Christiansund, in Norway, at Platten, 
in Bohemia, at Johann-Georgenstadt, in Saxony, and in several places in 
Hungary, Moravia, Silesia and France. 


TX. Arsenic is of almost universal occurrence in combination with 
other metals, forming arseniurets and arseniates. Chrome, first discovered 
in Siberia in combination with lead, is now almost wholly obtained from 
the chromate of iron, which occurs in copious abundance in Unst, one of 
the Shetland Isles. These, with cobalt, (which generally accompanies 
nickel,) almost exhaust the list of metals useful in the manufacture of 
utensils, and in the chemical and medicinal arts. 


X. Ossects or ConventionaL VaturE—Gems.—At the head of 
gems stands the diamond, which, from its hardness, may also be 
reckoned among the useful materials as a tool. As is well known 
to chemists, it consists of pure carbon. It is found all but exclu- 
sively in alluvial detritus, and has never, but in two or three 
instances, been found forming an integrant part of any rock. As 
such, it was once observed to occur in scorodite, in a cavity of brown 
ironstone, at Antonio Pereira, in Brazil, accompanied by micaceous iron, 
between Villa Rica and Sabara. Hvumsotpr, or one of his companions in 
travel, detected it in the Ural in situ. M. Hartine (Vern. per K. Axap 
pER Werenscu. Amsterdam. Deel VI. 1854) describes a diamond 
from Bahia, including in its substance definitely-formed crystalline fila- 
ments of iron pyrites, a fact unique in its kind, and, taken in conjunction 
with the affinities of iron and carbon at high temperatures, likely to 
throw some light on the very obscure subject of the ultimate origin of 
this gem. 

Diamonds are found only in few localities. The principal are between 
Golconda and Masulipatam, in the Peninsular of India, in Visapore, near 
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Panna, in Bundelund, in the vicinity of Ilore, at Mallivally, in the Mus- 
tapha-nagar Circar, (in a peculiar fat white clay associated with ironstone,) 
in the Peninsula of Malacca, in Borneo, where the largest diamond known - 
(367 carats—1,130 grains) was found, in Brazil, in the district of Cerro 
do Frio, in the country north of Rio Janeiro, also on each side of the 
Sierra Espenhaco, and on the affluents of the San Francisco River. The 
chief work is at Mandunga, on the river Jigitonhonha, where diamonds 
are found in an alluvium of pebbles called cascalhao; at Goyaz, Matto 
Grosso and St. Paul’s. Diamonds are also found in the Ural, and espe- 
cially in the rich mining district near Beresovsk. 

The sapphire, Oriental ruby and spinelle, are chiefly found in Ceylon, 
in the beds of streams; the finest in the Capellan mountains, near Sirian, 
in Pegu. Sapphires also occur near Billin and Merowitz, in Bohemia, in 
the sand of rivulets, near Expailly, in France, at Brendola, in the Vicen- 
tine, and at St. Gothard, but not in such quantity or of such value as to 
make their search remunerative. The spinelle is not uncommon in 
Brazil, where, also, in the Minas Geres, and at Villa Rica, the topaz 
abounds. The finest emeralds are found in New-Granada, in veins tra- 
versing a formation referable to the epoch of the green sand, or lower 
chalk. They occur also in Upper Egypt, and in the valley of Tunca, in 
Santa Fé, in granite. The beryl occurs in the greatest purity and abun- 
dance at Nertsehinsk, in compact ferruginous clay, in Persia, in a vein 
traversing granite, and in a similar gisement near Limoges, in France. It 
is also found in Peru, Brazil, Saxony and Elba, at Cairn Gorm, in Aber- 
deenshire, and in Wicklow, Ireland. To* enumerate the habitats of the 
inferior gems would be almost equivalent to fiving a catalogue of mineral 
districts. The garnet, however, may be mentioned as especially belonging 
to, and found imbedded in, the mica, slate and gneiss formations. Corun- 
dum, which, though not a gem, posseses the hardness, and consists of the 
same materials as one, (the sapphire,) and is, on that account, of great 
utility, (in its form of emery,) is found most abundantly in India, at Sin- 
graula, near Sahapun, in Ava, on the Malabar coast, in Smyrna, and the 
Isle of Naxas, in Italy and Spain, in Saxony, in beds of steatite, in a 
schistote rock, and in Gellivara, in Lapland. The zircon is most abundant 
in Ceylon, in the districts of Matura and Suffragam, and is found also at 
Kalinovskoi, near Beresovsk, and elsewhere in the Ural, and in the zir- 
consyenite rocks on the Aggers Illy, in Norway. The cinnamon stone is 
peculiar to Ceylon. 

Rock salt is commonly disposed in thick beds, either superficially, as 
in Africa, or at very great depths, as in the Polish mines at Wieliegka ; 
sometimes at great heights above the sea, as in the Cordilleras and in 
Savoy. The greatest deposit in England is near Northwich, in Cheshire. 
In Spain, at Cordova, it forms a rugged precipice four or five hundred 
feet hich, of such purity as to require only pounding to be fit for use. 
At Lahore, in India, a similar mass occurs. In Affghanistan a road is 
cut out of solid salt, at the foot of cliffs of that mineral 100 feet high. 
The Island of Ormuz, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, is a rock of 
salt. It is almost always found associated with gypsum. 

Porcelain clay results from the decomposition of the felspar in granite 
formations. Under the name of kavlin, it is quarried in China. It 
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occurs, also, in great purity at Aue, in Saxony, and at Miessen, in Austria, 
near Passan, at Limoges, and near Bayonne, in France. The porcelain 
manufactories of Worcester are supplied from St. Austel, in Cornwall, at 
the foot of the granite range. In the granite districts of Ireland it also 
occurs abundantly. 


XI. Pewrer.—The theoretical composition of common pewter is 80 
parts tin and 20 of lead; but as the manufacturers consider that a better 
alloy is formed by melting up old pewter with new ingredients, the com- 
position is uncertain. The French Legislature sanctions the use of 82 
parts tin and 18 of lead, as forming an alloy which is quite harmless in 
vessels used for wine and vinegar. Antimony is sometimes added for har- 
dening the tin, and for giving a more silvery color. Zinc is also used to 
diminish the oxidation, a small lump of that metal being allowed to float 
on the fluid pewter during the castings; or the fluid is occasionally 
stirred with a strip composed of equal parts of zine and tin. The finest 
pewter, called tin-and-temper, consists mostly of tin, with a small propor- 
tion of copper, which makes it hard and somewhat sonorous; but the 
copper is apt to impart a brown color. The temper is formed by melting 
the copper, and adding twice its weight of tin, and from 4 lb. to 7 lbs. 
of this alloy is added to each block of tin, which weighs from 360 to 
390 lbs. 

In the year 1722, the Pewrerers’ Company made an attempt to regu- 
late the quality of pewter-wares, by establishing “A table of the assays 
of metal, and of the weights and dimensions of the several sorts of 
pewter-wares.” The rots we directed to be made by casting a small 
button of the metal, to be tried in a brass mould so proportioned that 
such a button of pure tin should weigh 182 grains. All the metals added 
to the tin being heavier than tin, the buttons would be heavier in propor- 
tion as they contained less tin. On these data the following scale was 


founded : 
Grains. 


Assay of pure tin, 182 

Assay of fine or plate metal, 14 grains heavier than ‘tin, or... 1833 
Assay of trifling metal, 8} grains heavier than tin, cr......... 1854 
Assay of ley metal, 163 grains heavier than tin, or........... 1985 


Pewters formed of equal parts tin and lead are about 50 grains heavier 
than tin, or 232 grains. Such pewters, when cast, are black, shining 
and soft, and, when turned, are dull and bluish. Pewters which contain 
only one-fifth or one-sixth of lead, cast into wares which are white, hard 
and without gloss. They form a good metal, and are but little darker 
than tin. The French have published a table of specific gravities for 
testing the quality of the alloy, the legal standard of which is 7.764. 
An excess of lead is detected by an increased density. 

Of the three ordinary kinds of pewter distinguished in the Pewterers’ 
scale, plate pewter is the hardest, and is used for plates and dishes. The 
pewter called trifle is used for beer-pots, and ley for the larger wine 
measures. The best plate pewter is sometimes composed of 100 parts 
tin, 8 antimony, 2 bismuth and 2 copper. Trifle consists of 83 of tin, 
17 of antimony, and usually a large proportion of lead. 
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Pewter plates and dishes are formed by hammering, and measures and 
spoons by casting. The parts are joined together by means of soft 
solder, assisted by a blast of hot air from a small charcoal furnace. 
Pewter is also formed into sheets for printing cheap music, the softness 
of the metal allowing the notes to be formed by means of punches, which 
is cheaper than engraving with the burin. Laps and polishers of pewter 
are also formed for the use of lapidaries, jewellers, watch-makers, &c. 

Pewter wares are finished by burnishing with oil, and cleaning off 
with a rag and whiting. Pewter vessels may be cleaned by means of 
silver-sand and water, or with a solution of potash or of soda, to remove 
grease. 

* 


THE NEW-YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


From Gissons’ Banxs or New-York. 


How to Transact Business with a Bank.—If you are a stranger to the 
officers, and wish to open an account, get some respectable person who is 
known to them to introduce you, either to the President or Cashier. Do 
not ask him to vouch for any thing beyond your integrity and fairness in 
dealing. Tell your own story about capital, business, property and other 
matters which pertain to your commercial prospects—and exaggerate — 
nothing. There is no humbug that will recoil upon yourself so surely as 
an attempt to palm off big tales on a bank officer. Your deposit-tickets, 
your checks, your bills receivable, your endorsements and your ledger 
account, make together a history that dispels all shams, and leaves little 
to say. A man who begins with an exaggerated account of himself is 
measured by it afterwards, and appears relatively small. 

Borrow no money of your neighbors to swell your first deposits. This 
is a common practice, with the idea that it will make a favorable impres- 
sion on the officers. They see through it at once, and take it as a proof 
of weakness. 

Never try to bargain for special indulgences, such as the certification of 
your checks before your deposit is made, or the discount of your paper by 
the officers without its submission to the Board of Directors. The cha- 
racter of your account will settle these matters much more satisfactorily to 
all parties. 

Let your intercourse with the officers be candid and respectful, and be 
sparing in your personal solicitation for discounts. Choose the earlier 
hours of the day for your interviews, and especially avoid the last hour 
before three o’clock. 

Write your signature with the same freedom that you do in your own 
office, and never vary the style of it. 

Teach your clerks to use always the deposit-tickets furnished by the 
bank, to examine the date and endorsement of every check, and also to 
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see that the writing of the amount corresponds with the figures. Instruct 
them to learn and to follow the rules of the bank with respect to getting 
checks certified before deposit. 

Make your deposit as early in the day as possible. If you are accus- 

tomed to have many checks, or large packages of bank bills, it is better to 
make two deposits—one at an early hour—than to hand in all at once 
just at three o’clock. Never change checks with other people merely to 
make larger figures. It causes needless labor to the bank clerks, makes 
you responsible for the debts of others, and is a real prejudice to your 
credit. 
Never try to put in your deposit before those in advance of you, but 
take your glace in the line, and wait your turn patiently. Never make 
deposits without your bank-book, if you can help it. Avoid all unneces- 
sary conversation with the clerks, especially with the tellers. 

Never get angry if the Paying Teller examines your account before 
certifying your check; nor if he keeps you waiting a few seconds before 
he can pay it. 

Make it an invariable rule to give checks only out of your own check- 
book, and at your own office; and never write a check payable to order, 
when you can as well do it to “the bearer.” When you want the en- 
dorsement of the person to whom you give it, let him endorse it in your 
presence, and write your own name below, to assure the Teller that it is 

ight. 
‘ileven give out checks dated ahead.. When you have need to cut 
checks out of the end of your check-book, mark in the margin what they 
are for—to supply ee rae or otherwise. Keep your check-books out 
of sight and reach of strangers. Never give a stranger a check unless 
you have some evidence that he is not seeking it for fraudulent purposes. 
Never draw checks against your account, on the ground that you have 
sent some abroad that will not return immediately. Always consider a 
check paid when you give it out. 

_ Never attempt to pay a note with an uncertified check at a bank 
where you keep no account. If you make = promissory notes paya- 
ble at bank, give the Paying Teller a list of them on Monday morning for 
the current week, ur send him your bank-notices on the day of their 
maturity. 

When you want notes discounted, offer them on the regular days, and 
in good season for the clerk’s convenience. Never call on bank officers 
to discount notes between the Board meetings, if you can wait until the 
following discount day. Do not put off the offering of notes for dis- 
count until the last day of your need. It is better to keep from ten days 
to a fortnight ahead, and to let your balances remain in the bank until 
you require them. The loss of interest is very trifling at best. You 
lose more by anxiety and unfitness for business. 

When you want your bank-book balanced, or entries made in it, apply 
to the Book-keeper early in the day. Never ask a service of him later 
than one o’clock if you can wait till the next morning. Do not allow 
your book to run too long without being balanced; and when balanced 
examine your cancelled checks without delay. 

If the bank ledger shows a larger balance in your favor at any time 
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than your own check-book, acquaint the Book-keeper with it immediately, 
As you value your credit with the bank, never take advantage of deposits 
wrongly entered to your account, but let your dealings be strictly honor- 
able. 

If you have any cause of complaint against the clerks, state it directly 
to the officers. The clerks act under their instructions, which they dare 
not disobey. 

The Book-keeper is the proper person to apply to, to know if collec- 
tion notes are passed to your credit. 

The Note Clerk will inform you of the maturity of notes for a future 
time. In the case of discounted notes, apply to the Discount Clerk. 
The Discount Clerk, or the Note Clerk, will commonly tell the exchange 
or charges for collecting foreign paper. 

When you have notes to send abroad for collection, deposit them in 
ample time for deliberate record and transmission by the bank. 

If the drawers of any notes lodged as collateral to loans or discounts 
should fail, do not wait for the bank officers to discover it, but substitute 
good notes for them without delay. 

The observance of these rules, and such others as may be suggested by 
your own observations, will be a great economy of time to yourself as 
well as to the bank clerks, and promote your real credit with the institution. 

Dealers should always instruct inexperienced clerks not to transact 
business with strangers outside of the counter. If they want advice how 
to proceed, let them ask any clerk who is not too busy to answer, or go 
direct to the officers. There are often well-dressed persons in the lobby, 
or about the counters, watching for those who appear at a loss, and ready 
to assist them very politely. An old merchant sent his carman to drawa | 
check for two hundred dollars. It was his first message to a bank. A 
gentleman, observing him to be a little gawky, said very kindly: “ You 
want the money for that check—this is the place!” and took him to the 
proper teller, who paid him in large bills. “Now,” he added, “ you 
want some of this in small notes. Come with me.” He took him into a 
broker’s office in the same building, changed the bills, and managed to 
retain thirty dollars in his own possession. The teller and broker sup- 
posed the two to be friends, and the carman thought that the bank was 
very accommodating, to keep a clerk only to help strangers ! 


The New-York Clearing House-—An account of the Clearing House 
may very properly be introduced by a sketch of the old plan of exchange 
and settlement between the banks. 

During the few years following 1849, the number of banks in New- 
York was increased from twenty-four to sixty. To make the daily 
exchange, one-half of them must necessarily send to the other half. 
But this plain division of the service was not convenient or economical. 
It was found better for all of them to do a part of the distribution, and 
thus the whole sixty porters were in motion at the same time. Each 
carried a book of entry, and the money, for every bank on which he 
called. The Paying Teller of the receiving bank took the exchange and 
entered it on the credit side of the book; then he entered on the debit 
side the return exchange, and gave it with the book to the porter, who 
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hastened to the next bank in his cireuit. The porters crossed and 
recrossed each others’ footsteps constantly ; they often met in companies 
of five or six at the same counter, and retarded each other; and they 
were fortunate to reach their respective banks at the end of one or two 
hours. This threw the counting of the exchanges into the middle and after 
part of the day, when the other business of the bank was becoming urgent. 

Instead of attempting a daily adjustment of accounts, which would 
have consumed several hours, and caused much annoyance, it became a 
tacit agreement, that a weekly settlement of balances should be made 
after the exchange of Friday morning, and that intermediate draft- 
drawing should be suspended. The weaker and more speculative banks 
took advantage of this by borrowing money on Thursday, which restored 
their accounts for Friday ; and its return on Saturday threw them again 
into the debit column. In this way the banks distant from Wall-street 
managed to carry an inflated line of discounts, based on debts due to 
other institutions. It became an affair of cunning management by some 
to run a sinall credit of two or three thousand dollars each with thirty or 
more banks, making a total of one hundred thousand dollars, on which 
they discounted bills. Consequently, the Friday settlements proved to be 
no settlements at all, but a prodigious annoyance. As soon as the Pay- 
ing Teller or his Assistant completed the Exchange Balance List, the 
Cashier of each bank would draw checks for every debt due to him by 
other banks, and send out the porters to collect them. A draft on one 
in favor of another might settle two accounts at once, but there was no 
understanding that made it possible to secure that small economy ; or if 
there was, it was disregarded. The sixty porters were out all at once, 
with an aggregate of two or three hundred bank-drafts in their pockets, 
balking each other, drawing specie at some places, and depositing it in 
others; and the whole process was one of confusion, disputes and 
unavoidable blunders, of which no description could give an exact 
impression. 

After all the draft-drawing was over, came the settlement of the Wall- 
street porters among themselves. A Porters’ Exchange was held on the 
steps of one of the Wall-street banks, at which they accounted to each 
other for what had been done during the day. Thomas had left a bag of 
specie at John’s bank to settle a balance which was due from William’s 
bank to Robert’s; but Robert’s bank owed twice as much to John’s. 
What had become of that? Then Alexander owed Robert, also, and 
William was indebted to Alexander. Peter then said, that he had paid 
Robert by a draft from James, which he, James, had received from 
Alfred on Alexander’s account. That, however, had settled only half the 
debt. A quarter of the remainder was cancelled by a bag of coin which 
Samuel had handed over to Joseph, and he had transferred to David. It 
is entirely safe to say, that the Presidents and Cashiers of the banks 
themselves could not have untangled this medley. Each porter had his 
tally, and by checking off and liberating, first one whose account was 
least complicated, and then another, they finally achieved a settlement. 

This scene was re-enacted on every Friday. In consequence of the 
porters being withdrawn from their regular service in the bank, extra 
labor was imposed on others, responsibilities became mingled together, 
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and the officers were kept for the whole day in a state of distraction and 
anxiety. The Paying Tellers were subject te frequent interruption, as 
they were obliged to receive and deliver all specie. 

Not the least irritating feature of the case was, that a single small draft 
by any one bank on any other induced a general drawing, and all became 
involved in commotion and “war” upon each other. If time were 
allowed, the debtor banks would finally be obliged to pay the liquidating 
balance; but three o’clock arrested the process, and the banks where the 
demand was then in force were obliged to disburse the coin. It was not 
unusual for a debtor bank to add fifty thousand dollars to its specie at 
the close of the day, with its debt doubled, while a creditor bank to half 
a million in the general account, would find itself, at three o’clock, 
depleted of one or two hundred thousand dollars in coin. 

The question had been occasionally discussed whether these difficulties 
might not be obviated by some other mode of exchange, but without 
approaching a practical issue. It began now to be more seriously 
entertained. 

The subject. was discussed in all its bearings, at informal meetings of 
bank officers, and steps were taken to obtain general codperation in some 
partial and experimental plans. Such, however, was the diversity of 
opinions, even among those who were most anxious to promote the 
object, that nearly a year passed before it was thought expedient to issue 
notices for a meeting to take decisive action upon it. Then, it encoun- 
tered much silent and determined opposition. Those banks which had 
profited most by enforced credit balances, feared the restraint and domi- 
nation of the others; and these had prejudices to overcome, and a long 
score of annoyances to forget; but it was manifest that the subject could 
be deferred no longer. A plan was finally adopted, and went into effect 
on the first of October, 1853. Its complete success soon banished all 
feelings but those of gratification and common interest. 

The operations of the Clearing House were carried on for nearly one 
.year without a constitution. Some opposition was manifested, on the 
ground that it was not needed, and might favor a dangerous concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a few managers; but the necessity of 
fixed rules soon became apparent, and the constitution prepared by 
Groree Curtis, Esq., was adopted on 6th of June, 1854. 


The Clearing House Rooms.—The diagram represents the ground plan 
of the rooms of the Clearing House Association, They occupy the fourth 
floor of the new building recently erected by the Bank of New-York on 
the northeast corner of Wall and William streets. 

The Manager’s room has a front of thirty-six feet on Wall-street, and 
is twenty-four feet in depth. It has a slightly raised platform at one end, 
with a desk and chair, suited for the occupancy of the President in the 
meetings of the Association. 

It contains also a solid centre table, on which are usually kept files of 
the daily papers and financial periodicals. The ledgers are laid upon it for 
examination by the members. 

At one side is the Manager’s desk, facing the middle of the room. A 
book-case, with the nucleus of a financial library, stands against the 
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northern wall. The apartment is carpeted, and every arrangement speaks 
of taste, order and discipline. 

A door near William-street communicates with the Clerks’ Room, 
twenty-four feet by seventeen feet in size, neatly furnished with desks 
and drawers for the books and papers. 8B, in this room, is the settling 
counter at which the Bank messengers transact their business. On one 
end of it is placed the Specie Clerks’ Receipt-Book for balances paid to 
them. An iron railing and wire net-work protects the other part from 
intrusion by visitors. The vestibule on the outside, at the head of the 
stairway, communicates with the Manager’s Room on one side and the 
Exchange Room on the other. 

The Exchange Room is eighty feet long by twenty-four feet wide. It 
is well lighted on both sides ; that opposite to the street looking out into 
a spacious area with a glass roof, which ventilates the building. The 
black spots inside of the counter, on which the desks are placed, repre- 
sent stools for the use of the Settling Clerks. The desks are numbered 
from one to fifty-four, beginning at the left hand of the entrance. The 
name, also, of each bank is engraved on a plate on the outside. 

The Manager’s pulpit is in a raised doorway which opens from the 
clerks’ apartment, and overlooks the Exchange Room. The floor of this 
room is covered with a stout rug, to deaden the noise of feet while the 
Clerks are in movement. 

The desks on the counter are separated by a lighf iron railing, and 
each one is furnished with pigeon-holes and drawers for the necessary 
papers and implements of writing. Closets under the counter afford 
convenience for hats, coats, &c. 


The Daily Routine——Each bank sends to the Clearing House a mes- 
senger or Specie Clerk, and a Settling Clerk ; the former to distribute 
the packets of money of which his exchange is composed, and the latter 
to receive the return packets from the other messengers. They begin to 
arrive about fifteen minutes before ten o’clock, A. M., that being the hour 
at which the Manager gives the signal for the distribution to begin. 

Each Specie clerk leaves at the settling-desk B, as he passes into the 
long room, a printed form, the blank of which is filled with the gross 
amount of money that he has brought to exchange. For example, the 
’ Clerk of the Bank of New-York leaves the following: 


[Wo. 1.] New-Yorx Cuiearine Hovss, 


March 20th, 1857. 
Credit BANK OF NEW-YORK, $842,539.19. 


Settling Clerk. 


NEW-YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


The Assistant Manager is thus furnished with the amounts composing 
the right-hand main column of the Clearing House Proof (page 49), 
which he transcribes under the head of “ Banks Cr.,” and adds together, 
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making in the example $40,515,703.66. This is the total sum sent in by 
all the banks, and it is called the Credit Exchange. If each messenger 
has a packet of money for every bank in the house (excepting his own), 
there are of course twenty-five hundred and fifty packets to be distributed. 
The manner of effecting this distribution is the distinctive feature of the 
Clearing House system, as compared with the old plan of separate exchange. 

The Manager appears gn his stand under the door-way (A) at two or 
three minutes before ten o’clock, and giving a stroke on his bell, calls 
out: “Take your places.” 

The Settling Clerks immediately occupy their respective desks on the 
inside of the.counter, and the Specie Clerks standing on the outside. 
Each of the latter carries on his left arm an open box of some light 
material, containing his packets of money arranged in the consecutive 
desk-order for delivery as he passes round the counter. He has also a 
Receipt List,* called “The Specie Clerks’ Statement,” with the amount 
designed for each bank, set down in the same order. 

A fine is imposed for absence or late attendance. 

There are now in the room one hundred and two clerks, besides those 
who are attached to the house, and the scene is not always free from 
confusion by loud conversation, which the Manager corrects by a call: 

“ Order, gentlemen, order !” 

Occasionally there are notices to be given of change of rules, or other 
matter relating to the business. The Manager calls the attention of the 
clerks to any vialation of rules that may have come to his knowledge, 
and perhaps enforces, in a few words, the necessity of strict discipline. 
Some one bank may have a communication on a subject of common 
interest. A discrepancy in the cash of any one, on a previous date, is _ 
notified, and perhaps discovered by a corresponding error in some other. 
New counterfeits or altered bills may be reported. 

When the minute-hand of the clock pe the stroke of ten, a second 
ting of the Manager’s bell gives the signal for the distribution of the 
exchanges to begin. 

Each Specie Clerk advances one step forward, and is brought opposite 
to the first desk, at which his delivery is to be made. He hands over 
the packet of money designed for it, and also the “Statement,” on which 
the Settling Clerk writes his initials against the amount as a receipt, being 
careful to observe that the record is correct. The Statement is then 
returned to the Specie Clerk, who goes through the delivery at each desk 
in like manner. The whole line advances at the same time, resembling 
in its movements a military company in lock-step. While this is going 
on, the Manager walks round the interior of the desks, and silently identi- 
fies every Specie Clerk with the bank which he represents. It is rarely 
that a substitute is employed in this service; and if not already known to 
the Manager, he must be officially introduced. 

In about six minutes the circuit is made, bringing each messenger 
round to the starting-point, opposite his own desk. His Statement, 
signed by every Settling Clerk, is the voucher to his bank that he has 
delivered all the money intrusted to his care. 


eee 


* This is a copy of the Receiving Teller’s Proof List, with a blank column for the 
Settling Clerks to sign their initials as a receipt. 
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There is no part of the Clearing House routine that exhibits such 
striking results in economy and safety, compared with the old plan of 
exchange, as this movement of six minutes. Two thousand five hundred 
and fifty packages of money have been distributed and receipted for in 
this short space of time, by a method that excludes almost the least possi- 
bility of loss or error. The same work, on the old plan, occupied each 
messenger an average of not less than two hgurs, and was attended by 
great exposure in passing through jostling streets from one bank to an- 
other. Supposing the whole service to be performed by one person, the re- 
lative time occupied would be as five hours is to eight days of twelve hours 
each, or a clean saving of ninety-seven out of one hundred and two hours! 

Each Settling Clerk has now on his desk the packets of money which 
constitute his Debit Hxchange. Ue copies them in his Statement,* under 
the head of “Banks Cr.,” and the accuracy of the copy is tested by the 
Specie Clerks calling back the amounts from the packets. The footing 
of this column furnishes the debit of his bank in the Clearing House Proof. 

The Specie Clerks.are now at liberty to leave the House with their re- 
turn exchanges, which they do generally within fifteen minutes of the 
time that the distribution begins; and although not able to state the pre- 
cise balance of their banks with the house, they can report it in round 
numbers. The Settling Clerks are obliged to remain until the Manager 
announces an exact proof. 

The rapidity and accuracy with which the more skillful of the Settling 
Clerks accomplish their work, is almost incredible. Phe distribution 
occupies six minutes. At the end of two minutes more, they have copied 
and footed their column. But they must then make a deliberate revision 
of it, to be assured against errors. 

The two footings of the Settling Clerks’ Statement, and theirdifference, 
debit or credit, are written in the following form, which is sent to the As- 
sistant Manager, to make up “ the Clearing House Proof.” 

The examples given will enable the reader to trace the figures in the 
course of their transfer. 


NEW-YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


[ Vo. 1.] New-York Cizarine Hovssz, 
March 20th, 1857. 


Debit BANK OF NEW-YORK, Am’t received, $780,070.76. 
“ “ 


Credit “ “ “ brought, $842,539.19. 


$C tCti‘“‘C ett alae due Clearing House. 
Credit balance due BANK OF NEW-Y ORK, $62,468.43. 


a aseneerme PS 











While the Proof is in preparation from these forms, the Settling Clerk 
of each bank fills up a set of blanks with the amount credited on his list 
from every other. For cope, the Clerk of the Bank of New-York 
sends to the Clerk of the Manhattan Bank the following : 


*“The Settling Clerks’ Statement” is the original of the “Specie Clerks’ State- 
ment,” with a blank column in which to copy the return exchange; and when 
coniplete, the difference between the two columns is the debit or credit balance for 
the day. 








The New-York Clearing House. 


Cizarine Hovse Proor, (pro forma.) 
March 20th, 1857. 


$780,070 76] $ 842,539 

2|Manhattan Company,. ae 1,198,412 96) 1,877,768 
3|Merchants’,,......... 3,484,091 94] 3,732,778 
1,592,992 22) 1,418,515 

2,813,023 2,800,094 

285,304 2,600,723 2,815,419 

eos | 1,115,098 42} 1,138,515 

35,502 19; 580,666 545,164 

9|North River,......... bade 172,720 196,288 
10|Tradesmen’s,,......... wines 104,139 107,791 
Pein. n:60 06s 4a ncek cece 241,717 254,445 
12)Chemical,...........6 Caele 197,007 197,816 
13|Merchants’ Exchange, . eee 410,632 526,873 
14|National,.............| 39,217 96} 452,994 413,776 
15|Butchers & Drovers’... are 129,719 131,771 
16/Mechanics & Traders’,.| 11,587 41,182 29,595 
17/Greenwich,........... pase 85,404 37,882 
18|Leather Manufacturers} .... 991,464 1,053,650 
19Seventh Ward,....... wes 180,572 248,770 
eames 3,983,899 4,035,962 

21;American Exchange,.. eens 8,076,478 3,109,168 
Mech. Bank’g Assoc’n,. 247,589 254,257 


© DW-THS OP coro 


23/Bank of Commerce,...| 294,626 99| 8,272,050 33| 2,977,423 


WETY,- cccccccccccs cece 72,330 77,006 
TORU WAY,. ceereseeee: 4,853 218,402 213,549 608 
OBI ou vstieovesS.ces avis 834,539 858,516 23,976 86 
27|Mercantile,.......00. sone 446,973 579,107 132,184 83 
SECON 60 6 n65400¢400 1,951 92,845 90,894 : 
29\Bank of the Republic, 164,525 2,852,505 2,187,979 
I 5d bcck nid.ecens ee 79,367 80,167 
81}People’s,....0eseeeee. ai ain 94,507 96,111 
$2\B’k of North America, see 686,922 724,620 
83)Hanover,. .. seo eceres were 852,352 420,800 
ee eee 2,205 117,442 115,237 
85|Metropolitan,........| 97,3802 1,760,562 1,663,260 
86|Citizens’,......00-00. cece 88,984 101,304 
88/Grocers’,...esccecees Pats 112,690 112,692 
40|\Nassau,.......ee0000+| 17,019 831,872 314,853 
4ljEast River,.......... eoee 52,996 57,328 
Amare, ..ccccccccccs 8,451 207,148 198,691 acco. Aan 
4 i i cece 295,366 845,923 50,556 54/43 
103,597 366,901 263,304 voce a 
2,498 1,038,323 1,035,825 seed! 
47\Continental,..........| 63,020 1,390,183 1,327,163 coos 


48/B’k of Commonwealth,| 50,721 847,108 796,386 coos 148 
49/Oriental,.....000-00- sees 83,732 40,745 32) 7,013 29/49 


50|Marine,.......eee000--) 21,788 390,693 368,904 84 coce 
52)Atlantic,............; 47,839 247,831 199,992 02 Soe 
53|[mporters & Traders’,. moo. 360,601 47] 49,977 02/63 
GEPAIE, « < ccsccescccece cove 653,471 74) 73,621 66/64 


55)Artisaus’,.. 2.2.6.0 ooh'a Sint? 
1,444,419 79140,515,703 66/40,515,703 66/1,444,419 79 





The New-York Clearing House. 


No. 2. 
MANHATTAN COMPANY, 
From No. 1, 

BANK OF NEW-YORK. 

$65,733.40 


The words “From No. 1, Bank of New-York,” run through the 
whole set ; and in like manner, the number and name of each bank runs 
through the set belonging to it. The other number and name is the ad- 
dress of the particular bank to which the ticket is sent. 

This ticket ought to correct all errors of transcription, although the 
money has been carried away. It is to be remembered that the Specie 
Clerks’ Statement is a transcript of the “total debit” column in the Set- 
tling Clerks’ Statement. If any Settling Clerk copies a wrong amount 
from his list in one of these tickets, the Clerk, to whom it is sent, dis- 
covers the mistake by comparison with the original statement in his 
hands. So perfect is this plan of direct and alternate revision, that the 
Clearing House exchanges have been made for nearly five years without 
the error of a single cent. 

If no mistake is made, the Assistant Manager announces a proof in 
thirty minutes from the beginning of the movement. But the first trial 
is rarely so fortunate. Fifty-one clerks make over twenty thousand 
figures in less than ten minutes, and a single one, faulty or obscure, vitiates 
the result. 

The accuracy of the General Proof consists in the agreement of ,the 
debit and credit columns with each other, and in that of the balance 
columns. Such is the regularity and discipline of the House, that the 
Assistant Manager seldom varies a minute from the half-hour in announc- 
ing his first trial. 

“The difference is $7,643.22”—or it may be but a few cents. 

The writing and distribution of the small tickets has been going on in 
the meantime, and it frequently happens that the error is discovered 
almost simultaneously with its announcement. At other times, the whole 
corps of Settling Clerks may be detained an hour or more by further 
revision. 

If the tickets fail to expose an error promptly, the Manager requires 
the Clerk at either end to pass down the line with his Statement, whilst 
the others call back, each the amount charged as delivered by the Specie 
Clerk. The second Clerk follows the track of the first, and the third that 
of the second, as they successively pass. This is the final method of re- 
vision ; and if the additions are correct, it must make the proof. 

Errors discovered within forty-five minutes from the beginning of the 
distribution incur no penalty; but after that, they are chargeable with a 
fine, payable by the bank in whose figures they occur. The banks are 
therefore careful to send accurate and skilful clerks. It is, moreover, a 
matter of pride and economy with themselves to avoid errors, as they in- 
volve the detention from home duties, 
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Scale of Fines.—For all errors remaining uncorrected at the expiration 
of one hour and a quarter from commencing, the fines in this list will be 
doubled—and at the expiration of two hours, the fines will be quadrupled. 


ist.—All errors on the Credit side of the Settling Clerk’s Statement 
(i.e. in the amount brought) whether of footing or entry, and 
all errors causing disagreement between the credit entries, 
the check tickets and the exchange slips—each . ‘ . $3 00 
2d.—Errors in making the Debit (i. e. amount received) entries— 
each ‘ ° : ° ° . ‘ , . 2 00 
3d.—Errors in the Tickets reported to the Clearing House, causing # 
disagreement between the balances and aggregates—each 2 00 
4th.—All other errors, - ‘ A - ‘ : P . 100 
5th.—Disorderly conduct of Clerk or Porter at the Clearing House, 
or disregard of the Manager’s instructions—each offence . 1 00 
6th.—Clerk or Porter, failing to attend punctually at the morning 
Oncaea 8 ib te pie te) gif 
%th.—Debtor Banks, failing to appear to pay their balances by 14 
o’clock, P. M. . : ; : A : a ; é 


2 00 


3 00 


The Clearing House Proof exhibits in one view the total amount of the 
exchange, the amount received from each bank, the amount. taken awa 
again by each, and the balance due to or from each; also the total bal- 
ance of the Clearings. 

Up to this point, the Clearing House has nothing to do with the 
money. None of its employés touch it, and neither does the Manager. 
It has been during the whole process entirely within the custody of the 
Clerks and Messengers—the representatives of their respective banks ; and 
every package has been receipted for, immediately on delivery. The ex- 
change is effected independently of the House, the authority of the Man- 
ager being limited to the preservation of order, and to the enforcement of 
the rules of the Association. 

The column on the left hand of the Clearing House Proof shows the 
balance due from each debtor bank to the House, which here stands for 
all the other banks; and that on the right, the amount due to each 
creditor bank from all the others—both in the aggregate. This is another 
remarkable economy over the old system, by which settlement was 
effected only by the drawing of as many different drafts as there are 
banks. For example: the balance of $179,476 36, due by the Mechanics’ 
Bank to the House, can now be paid in one sum, and by coin certificates, 
in the time necessary for a single messenger to walk over the ground be- 
tween the two places; whereas, formerly, it involved the drawing of a 
separate draft by the Mechanics’ Bank for every debit balance, and the 
liquidation of another for every credit balance ; besides, the frequent car- 
riage of gold by hand or in carts, and the time of one or more messen- 
gers for the entire day—to say nothing of the interdrawing and confusion 
growing out of cross-errands and disarrangement of original balances, 

At one o’clock the debtor banks begin to send in their balances, for 
which the Manager’s receipt is returned : 
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No, 4.] New-Yorx Crearine Hovss, 
Mareh 20th, 1851. 


Received from the MECHANICS’ BANK one hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand four hundred and seventy-six ,%8, Dollars, in full 
Jor balance due the Associated Banks. 


$179,476 36 Cd Signed by the Manager. | 


Each bank keeps a current ledger-account with the House, charging it 
with all money sent, and crediting it with all that is returned; and this 
receipt is charged, as a voucher, on the books of the paying bank. 

Specie clerks of the creditor banks come in from half-past one to 
two o'clock, to get the balances due to them, for which they give receipts 
in a book prepared with suitable forms for that purpose. The settlement 
is completed by two o’clock. It is for this period of one hour only, that 
the Clearing House has any money in actual possession, and then simply 
as trustee—receiving from one to pay to another. 

Default in payment, on the part of any bank, leads to its immediate 
suspension from the Exchange. The balance due from it to the House is 
assessed on the other banks in the proportion of their respective claims 
against the defaulting member, and the settlement is not deranged, so far 
as the House is concerned. In effect, the several claims revert to the 
condition in which they stood before the exchange was made, and be- 
come open accounts between the banks and the defaulting member, with 
which the Clearing House has thereafter nothing to do. 

The amount of coin required in the settlement of March 20th, 1857, 
when the exchanges were heavier than on any other day since the estab- 
lishment of the Clearing House, was $1,444,419 79—equal in gross 
weight to about three tons avoirdupois, or six thousand five hundred 
pounds, which would make nearly three hundred bags of gold of five 
thousand pounds each. The daily movement of such a weight, first from 
the debtor banks to the House, and thence to the respective creditor 
banks, would be attended with considerable expense and risk. To avoid 
this, the’ Association constituted the Bank of America a common-coin 
depository, to hold in trust, and to issue certificates, for such sums of 
gold as the other banks might place therein. The form of the certificate 
is as follows: 


No. 246.] New-York, May 4th, 1858. 
BANK OF AMERICA. $5,000. 


This certifies that the Bank of New-York has deposited in this bank 
Five Thousaud Dollars, in coin, to be held in trust as a special deposit, 
payable in coin, on demand, to any bank member of the New-York Clear- 
ing House Association, only on presentation of this Certificate, endorsed by 
the bank demanding payment of the same. 
[Signed by the Cashier and Receiving Teller of the Bank.] 


These certificates are issued for the several amounts of $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000, in the option of the depositing bank. They are numbered, 
registered, and countersigned on the back by the General Book-keeper 
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of the Bank of America. When paid in at the House, they are endorsed 
by the paying bank—and when paid out, charged to the receiving bank ; 
so that they can always be traced by the records. They are valid only in 
the Clearing House settlements, or directly between the banks. 

Any of the Associated banks that may have these certificates on hand, 
and a deficiency of ready coin, can obtain the latter in exchange with any 
other that has an excess. 

The bills of the several banks are admitted in settlement of balances 
under one thousand dollars. 

The Clearing House is not responsible for any mistakes, overdrafts or 
other irregularities that may occur in the exchanges. These are corrected 
by the banks between themselves. 

Reclamations for differences, resulting from the miscount of money or 
the omission of entries on the exchange slips, have always furnished cause 
for dispute between the banks. The open exchange is in the exclusive ~ 
personal charge of the messenger between the bank and the Clearing 
House, either way. He might abstract bills without being discovered. 
Claims for deficiency have frequently been resisted on this ground. To 
remove it, some of the banks seal up their exchanges in large envelopes, 
and thus relieve the transit of all suspicion. For reasons not apparent, 
the practice is far from general. 


The economy of time and labor effected by the Clearing House sys- 
tem is stated by the manager, Mr. Gzorcz D. Lyman, in an appendix to 
“ CLevetann’s Banking Laws of New-York,” as follows: 


“On the day when the Clearing House began business, about twenty- 
seven hundred open, active accounts on the ledgers of the associated 
banks were balanced—the most of them for the first time,* and all of 
them, finally. The business which had rendered necessary this large 
number of accounts was thenceforth accomplished more quickly, with less 
annoyance to bank officers, and with greater safety to all concerned. 
The results may be briefly enumerated as follows: 


“ First.—The condensation for each bank of forty-eight balances into 
one, and the settlement of that balance without a movement of specie. 

“ Secondly.—The avoidance of numerous accounts, entries and postings. 

“ Thirdly.—Great saving of time to the porters, and of risk in making 
exchanges and settlements from bank to bank. 

“ Fourthly.—Relief from a vast amount of labor and annoyance to 
which the great army of cashiers, tellers and book-keepers were subjected 
under the old system. 

“ Fifthly.—The liberation of the Associated Banks from all injurious 
dependence on each other. 

“ Sizthly.—The absolute facility afforded by the books of the Clearing 
House for knowing at all times the management and standing of every 
bank in the Association.” 


* The practice of the banks had been to draw settlement-checks on each other 
even thousands of dollars near the balance due, and the account was never settled 
to apoint. The accuracy thereof was frequently tested by comparison of the books. 
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Of the Clearing House Records.—The daily footings of the General 
Proof are posted to the ledger, exhibiting a continuous history of the 
agure te tiers of the banks. 

n like manner, the daily debit and credit exchange of each bank is 
posted to its account, and shows not only the extent of its business, but 
measurably its character also. This is the most essential of all the re- 
cords. It is that which brings the banks separately within the supervision 
and control of the Clearing House—a necessary complement of the joint 
responsibility created by the organization. 

The twentieth section of the Constitution empowers a committee to 
suspend any bank from the privileges of the Clearing House, “ in case of 
extreme emergency.” This emergency is indicated by the daily course 
of the exchanges, and there is no possibility of concealing it. For ex- 
ample: The sworn weekly statements of a bank may show that it held u 
to a certain date an average reserve of coin of three hundred thousand 
dollars. The records show that its debit balances of the three followin 
days reach that sum. It must then be entirely exhausted of its coin. If, 
on the fourth day, it is again brought into debt sixty thousand dollars, it 
must either borrow be huis coin to pay it—both extreme resorts, and 


hurtful to the character of the institution. With the knowledge of these 
facts, the committee visit the bank, and investigate its affairs. If they 
are found to be hopelessly involved, it is suspended from the exchange at 
the Clearing House—a last blow to its credit. If, on the other hand, the 
embarrassment is temporary, and does not impair the solvency of the 
bank, it receives assistance, and is preserved in line. This action of the 
House has been exemplified in several instances, with most satisfactory 


results. If the restrictive power has brought unwisely-expanded, but 
otherwise well-conducted, banks to the bar of examination, the preserva- 
tive power has given relief, and saved them from public discredit. If the 
insolvency of a badly-conducted bank has been hastened by the require- 
ment of prompt and full daily liquidation, no mischief or injustice has 
been done thereby; and the general credit of our banking system has 
been improved by the excision of a bad member. 

A bank which receives frequent remittances of specie from abroad is 
an exception to the supposed case. With such an explanation, its debit 
balances at the House may exceed its credit, without injury to its standing. 

A Summary-book is made up from the daily postings, showing the 
total receipts and payments of specie by each bank for the week, and also 
for the month and year. The adverse balances of one period may be 
compensated by the favorable balances of the succeeding period; and 
thus the specie history of each, and of the whole, is followed up with un- 
failing precision. If, at the end of a month, it appears that a bank has 

aid in to the house one million of dollars more than it has received, and 
if it has no foreign sources of replenishment, the conclusion is, that it 
has supplied itself by purchase. If the.same result should be shown at 
the end of another month, without signs of recuperation, and so on con- 
tinuously, it becomes evident that the institution is.carrying a forced 
average of loans, and it will receive a call from the committee, under the 
twentieth section of the Constitution. But this extreme case is most un- 
likely to happen. The credit that every member derives from the Asso- 
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ciation is too valuable to be cast off or treated with lightness. The action 
of the Association is too impartial and just to give offence, or to admit 
excuse for disregarding its advice. 

A positive principle, or rule of financial government, has been demon- 
strated by this action of the Clearing House 6n the city banks—that is, the 
restriction of loans, by the necessity of maintaining a certain average of 
coin from resources within the bank. Borrowing from day to day will no 
longer do. It cannot be concealed. The records will show conclusively 
whether the average is kept up by a healthy business, or by a forcing 

rocess, 

: The limitation imposed does not stop at the bank loans, but passes 
through them into the commercial system. The loans rest on the coin 
average ; this rests on the deposits, and the deposits rest on the means of 
trade. The Clearing House has not created any new dependence of this 
kind, but it has brought the facts into a manageable shape, and estab- 
lished something like an axiom in the banking business. It is not a 
mere arbitrary requirement that a specific average of coin must be main- 
tained, but it is in the constitution of that average as a result, and the 
control of it by an organization which permits no escape, and works no 
injustice—and what that organization is for the city of New-York, the 
city is for the country; a restrictive power over the general currency of 
trade must be exerted through this channel to its remotest sections, 

Each bank in the city of New-York is required by law to publish, “on 
the morning of every Tuesday, in a newspaper printed in the said city, a 
statement under the oath of the President or Cashier, showing the aver- 
age amount of loans and discounts, specie, deposits and circulation, for 
the next preceding week.” The object of this law, which went into effect 
on the Ist of August, 1853, (two months before the organization of the 
Clearing House,) was to check the tendency to a dangerous expansion of 
bank loans. While it answered the purpose measurably, it proved the 
inadequacy of legislative action of itself to correct the evil. The law 
was satisfied with the publication merely of the statement. It neither 
imposed penalties nor indicated any relation to be preserved between the 
amount of loans and that of specie. It did not compel banks to liquidate 
between themselves. A bank might show a creditable average of coin, 
whilst carrying a discreditable average of debt—enough, if paid, to ex- 
haust the last dime in its vaults. In reality, nearly all the force and 
value of the Weekly Statement is due to its incorporation with the re- 
cords of the Clearing House. These have given it the stamp of truth, which 
it had not before. There is no longer a possibility of “fixing it up” so 
as to give a false show of the condition of a bank. It must tell “ the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Every bank in the State of New-York is required by law to publish, 
in a local newspaper, under the oath of the President and Cashier, a 
quarterly statement of its condition, and to transmit a manuscript and a 
printed copy thereof to the Bank Department at Albany, where a synopsis 
of the whole is prepared and published by the General Superintendent, 
for presentation to the Legislature. The ofenns law specified a certain 
day near the end of each quarter, on which this statement should be 
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made up. It was supposed that this would be sufficient to restrict the 
business of the banks within safe limits; but it proved wholly ineffective. 

The date on which the statement was to be called for being known, 
nothing was easier than to prepare for it. Some of the new banks espe- 
cially, whose loans were generally stretched beyond prudence, found it 
difficult to make a creditable show by the side of the older institutions. 
Deposits were borrowed for a single day. The loans to directors were 
reduced for a few hours, or jumped over by transit checks through other 
banks. Any desirable changes, to make a good show out of bad facts, 
could be carried long enough for a commission to administer the oath; 
and the purpose of the law was so effectually defeated in the very spots 
where it was chiefly intended to apply, that the Legislature amended it by 
authorizing the Superintendent to specify, after the expiration of the 
pn an antecedent date, under which the statement should be made. 

ut even this was not beyond the constructive ingenuity of dishonest 
bankers. The accounts could be so kept as to justify, technically, a dif- 
ferent analysis from that contemplated by the law, and the result could 
be shaped accordingly. 

It was not until the Clearing House was organized that the Quarterly 
Statements of our city banks could be depended on for general accuracy. 
It was only when the Clearing House records were brought to such perfec- 
tion as to give the means of analysis and test beyond dispute, that the 
— integrity of those statements could be guaranteed to the public. 

at concealment can yet be practiced in some details, is true; but the 
main fact of truth is assured to the public. 

It has been shown, that the moment a bank increases its loans impru- 


dently, it begins to feel the check of depletion in its specie ; and if it does 
not return immediately within the common average, it is subject to dis- 
cipline, from which there is no escape. But what is to prevent a bank 
from making bad loans, and becoming gradually insolvent? What is to 
prevent the absorption of the funds by a few way y4 the directors, 


and a “startling development” some day when it is least expected ? 
This question brings into view a cause of jealousy that was manifested 
by opposition to a Constitution, on the first organization of the Clearing 
House. It was feared that an inquisitorial power might grow up, and 
find pretexts for arbitrary supervision; and even for inspection into per- 
sonal accounts. While the practical action of the House has developed 
no such tendency, it has wrought a healthful change in the business of 
each bank, enforced better judgment over its internal affairs, improved 
the character of its loans, and started anew the subject of bank discipline; 
so that, not only is all jealousy dispelled, but every member of the Asso- 
ciation has come to regard it as a necessary auxiliary to his own pros- 
rity ! 
Pee improvement in the character of its loans is consequent upon the 
fact, that if a bank becomes embarrassed by their imprudent extension, 
it can get a good class of paper re-discounted, and thus obtain immediate 
relief; whereas, if its discounted paper is of a low grade, or if the assist- 
ance required is to help the directors only, and not its dealers generally, 
it loses sympathy and reputation. The character of its discounted bills 
is, therefore, its sheet-anchor in a storm. In fact, the credit of the Clear- 
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ing House Association would itself be impaired, if it should allow one of 
its members to fail from inability to convert good assets into cash funds. 

Before the establishment of the Clearing House a bank might have 
maintained specie payments with the other banks almost to the entire 
exhaustion of its means of liquidation with the public. It could have 
borrowed or bought specie continuously for a long period, without ex- 
posure. It cannot now borrow or buy a dollar without the knowledge 
of the House. It is arrested immediately in the first steps towards 
insolvency. . 

There is one fact stated in the foregoing description which deserves 
repetition for the testimony that it bears to the admirable working of the 
system in its practical details. It is, that the exchanges have been made, 
and the liquidations effected for five years, without an error or loss of one 
cent, 

The whole amount of bank funds that passed through the House up to 
August 31, 1858, was thirty thousand six hundred and seventy-five m1L- 
Lions nine hundred and thirty-three thousand five hundred and fifty-six 
dollars and fifty-six cents—$30,675,933,556 56, 

The amount of specie, or its representative certificates, received and 
paid out during the same period was fifteen hundred and seventy-four 
MILLIONS four hundred and thirty thousand three hundred and thirty 
dollars and forty-six cents—$1,574,430,330 46. 

The specie is counted four times, twice when received and twice when 

aid. 
‘ To avoid carrying bags of coin up to the rooms, a clerk is stationed in 
the Bank of New-York, on the first floor, who gives receipts for it, which 
receipts are presented at the settling desk. A speaking-tube enables the 
manager to communicate with the clerk below, and thus to verify such 
transactions. 

The expense of conducting this vast amount of business does not ex- 
ceed eight thousand dollars a year. This covers salaries, clerk hire, and 
the pay of a detective police officer, who is always in attendance while 
the rooms are open. Stationery bills and rent amount to about eight 
thousand dollars a year; but these are not strictly chargeable to the con- 
duct of the business. In fact, the stationery bills of the several banks 
are much less for being executed under one order, and the House acts 
merely as an agent to get the printing done. Instead of the old peper 
labels to bags of coin, it furnishes strips of leather, printed with the 
several amounts that are sealed up. 


- 


Rutes or Stock Excuaycrs.—The New-York Board of Brokers recently decided 
by resolution to suppress the names of parties operating in stocks, so as to prevent 
members from communicating the same in their correspondence. Following this, 
a member of the Board in Philadelphia offered a resolution to allow the privilege 
of doing so, without the least restriction. It was decided by the presiding officer, 
who was sustained in his decison, after a brief debate, that there was no rule of 
the Board imposing such a restraint, and that, therefore, there was no occasion for 
the resolution. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


I. List of Note Brokers. 11. Acceptance of Bank Checks, ILI. Gold and 
Silver Coins. IV. Annual Subscriptions. 


I. List or Note Broxenrs. 


OrFicE oF Banxers anp Excuance Broxers, 3 


Philadelphia, June 9, 1859. 


J. Surrn Homans, Hditor of the Bankers’ Magazine : oF 
Dear Sir,—Since the panic (so called) the note brokers have beco 
very necessary to banks and bankers; and we should think a list of 
those who are generally deemed reliable in your city would be quite val 
ble for you to insert in your next No. of Register ; and you might find it. 
of advantage, as you have never put them in the Register, to put them’on 


i 
Bankeré, 


a fly-leaf on your July No. of the Macazinez. 


Remarks.—The information desired, although merely local and 2 
appreciated by persons at a distance, will be added to our Banke 
gister for the coming year; also a list of note brokers in Philadelphia 
and Boston. It is our purpose to confine tabular details of this kind, 
which are wanted for daily reference, to the Bankers’ Register ; and pub- 
lish nothing in the latter work that is contained in the Magazine, 


The Register has now become, from its comprehensiveness and reliability, . ' 


an << oa volume for the desk of the Cashier and private banker. 
—Ep. B. M. 


IJ, Acceptance or Banx CHECKS. 
Bank oF , New-York, June 8, 1859. 


Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine : 

Dear Sir,—In answering your correspondent, “ W. D. B.,” in rela- 
tion to post-dated checks, you say “the holder of a check on a bank or 
banker as described above, is bound to present the same for acceptance, 
unless marked upon its face ‘acceptance waived,’ or there is an agree- 
ment between parties to hold without acceptance.” This is not the 
law of our State, as you will notice by referring to an *‘Act in relation 
to commercial paper, passed April 16, 1857,” in these words: 

§ 2. All checks, bills of exchange or drafts, appearing on their face 
to have been drawn upon any bank or upon any banking association or 
individual banker, carrying on banking business under the act to authorize 
the business of banking, which are on their face payable on any specified 
day, or in any number of days after the date or sight thereof, shall be 
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deemed due and payable on the day mentioned for the payment of the 
same, without any days of grace being allowed, and it shall not be neces- 
sary to protest the same for non-acceptance. 


Yours respectfully, Cashier. 


Remarks.—The note made in our last No. as to acceptance being re- 
quisite on a bank check, had reference to the common law only. Where 
a statute exists in any one State, it of course supersedes common law 
doctrine. The use of post-dated checks on bankers, as “memorandum 
checks,” is very common; and usually with an understanding that they 
are to be held without presentation until maturity ; but in the absence ot 
such agreement, and where no statute prevails on this point, it would ap- 
per that presentation for acceptance is necessary, and that protest shall 
ollow in case of refusal of acceptance by the banker. 


III. Gotp anp Sitver Corns. 
Bank, Mass., June 9, 1859. 


To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine : 

Sir,—I wish to obtain a list of the weights of the several gold and silver 
coins of the United States (present coinage.) Has it been published in 
the Macazive? Will you publish it in the next No.? Or how can I 
procure it? If you will give me the information, or furnish me with 
such a list, I will regard it as a favor. 

Cashier. 


Remarks.—We are indebted to Cot. Snowpen, Director of the Mint, 
for the following table of the weight, &c., of the gold and silver coins of 
the United States, which we insert, as desired by our bank correspondent 
in Massachusetts : 


Table showing the Denominations, Values, Fineness and Weights of the Coins of the 
United States. 
Gop. 

Denominations. Value. Fineness, Weight in Weight in 
ounces, grains. 

Double Eagle,... Twenty dollars,...... 0.900 1.075 516 

Ten dollars,......... . 5875 258 

Half-Eagle, Five dollars, o* -26875 129 
Quarter-Eagle,.. Two anda half dollars, 134375 64.5 
Three Dollars,... Three dollars,....... -16125 TTA 
Dollar,.......... One dollar, -05375 25.8 


SS) 
Dollar,.......... One hundred cents,.. -859875 412.5 
Half-dollar, Fifty cents,.,. a 192 
Quarter-dollar,.. Twenty-five cents,... . 96 
Dime,........... Ten cents,..... ciaidiog . 38.4 
Half-dime,....... Five cents, F 19.2 
Three eents,..... Three cents, 


et. copper, 
Cent,........++6 One cent, ct. niekel, EB 72 
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TV. Annvat Svupscriptions. 


Bank, Virginia, June 11, 1859. 
J. Suirn Homans, Esq., Publisher Bankers’ Magazine: 


Dear Sir,—Your June (1859) No. has just been received. As the 
past year has been paid to date inclusive, you will please discontinue 
sending the same for the future. ; 

I request this from no want of appreciation of the merits and practical 
utility of the work, but because J have not the time to derive the subscrip- 
tion price from it, and am unwilling that this annnal charge shall continue. 

Respectfully yours, 
, Cash. 


Remarks.—Is it not somewhat extraordinary, in this enlightened age, 
when men seek with avidity, through the press, such information of a pro- 
fessional order as will enable them to carry out successfully their peculiar 
calling, that gentlemen at the head of moneyed institutions should flatter 
themselves that they can carry on the business of banking without learn- 
ing from proper channels the changes which are constantly taking 
place in the business? As well might a lawyer strive to ascertain the 
decisions of the courts, or the physician ascertain the progress of profes- 
sional science, without his digests, reports, &c. 

It is peculiarly the province of a banker to procure professional works 
of a reliable character, because they are available for the use of all con- 
nected with his institution: the directors, the president, cashier, notary, 
clerks, should find in the bank library a collection of standard books on 
banking, commerce, &c. Thus every volume of the Bankers’ Macazinz, 
the only periodical in this country devoted to banking, may be read and 
used by some ten or twenty persons connected with the bank. It is a 
duty which every bank president and cashier owe to their clerks, to pro- 
cure and preserve these volumes for future use of their clerks, as com- 
prising the current and past history of banking throughout the world. 

Our Virginia correspondent will probably find, ere long, that he cannot 
well dispense with the Bankers’ Macazine. The whole time of one 
person is consumed in collecting materials for the work. It is the only 
medium by which the cashier, or bank clerk, or bank director, can ascer- 
tain what is taking place in his profession in either his own State or other 
States; and if the price were twenty (instead of five) dollars annually, it 
would be money well spent to get information which cannot be found 
otherwise in the whole world. We take occasion to suggest, that the 
responsibility of presidents and cashiers to their subordinate officers does 
not cease with the merely official duties of the bank. There is a moral 
responsibility on the part of the — of banking institutions, to 
their clerks, which cannot be ignored. The employées of a bank should 
have the use of proper professional works as a part of the furniture of the 
bank ; and some attention should be given to the training and education 
of such subordinates, to prepare them to fill, at some future time, the 
head offices of the institution. 
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FINANCIAL AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND. 
From the Correspondent of the N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 


= Lonpon, May 31, 1859. 

Since my last there has been a rise in the price of Consols. Of course 
there has; it is a simple case of supply and demand. There has been an 
increase in the supply of bullion in the bank; in other words there has 
. been an increase in the money in the pockets of the people, consequently 
they have more money to buy Consols or any thing else with. Last price 
93} @ 933. 

A word of warning to your bankers, derived from the experience of the 
same class here—do not at the moment of panic add to the panic by 
calling in all the loans at once, but tail them off gently, by giving a noti- 
fication that each loan must be slowly and steadily reduced, say 10 per 
cent. each month, so that the securities may be realized as fast as the 
public will take them. 

A cruel wrong has been done here, at the moment of the panic, by 
every one of the joint stock banks and money lenders calling in all their 
loans at once. Of course the depreciation of every thing was enormous, 
say of the best securities (not Consols) 10 per cent. at least, and there has 
been but little reaction since, the confidence between the borrowers and 
the bank being broken. As a consequence the money of the banks is 
put on the stock exchange, and as it must be used somewhere, it flows 
into the bill-discount market, and this is one reason why prime bills are 
not worth more than 23 per cent. per annum, although the nominal bank 
rate is 44 per cent., and money on call cannot be loaned at any quotation. 

The quantity of money, following the course of trade which flows into 
this country, is enormous, and under ordinary circumstances it would 
flow out again, but the war creates uneasiness, and therefore the money 
remains here for investment, or for a future mercantile purpose, or for a 
nest-egg, and it will continue to increase as long as we remain clear of 
the war. And we shall remain clear of the war. In the temper of the 
people, neither the Derby party, with the court to back them, dare join 
the Austrians, nor the Palmerston party, with their known tendencies, 
dare join France. It is more than the crown is worth; it would shake 
the institutions of the country to their very centre. 


Banx or Enotanp.—The Bank of England to-day have reduced their 
rate of discount from 44 per cent., at which it had stood from the 5th of 
May, to’ 34 per cent. 

As transactions have lately taken place in the open market at 24 and 3 
per cent., and as the Bank discounts no bills having more than three 
months to run, the propriety of this movement cannot be questioned. It 
affords no sign, however, of any change in public opinion with regard to 
the contingencies to which the money market must for the future be 
exposed. When the war actually commenced a month back, no one 
expected that a scarcity of capital in the London market would be one of 
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its immediate results. Indeed, the contrary was almost certain to be the 
case, just in proportion to any contraction of trade that might ensue. 
The impression simply was that, as there would henceforth be a daily 
possibility of extraordinary events being announced without a moment’s 
warning, calculated to create general panic, or involve any special depart- 
ment of trade in disturbance, all prudent persons would make timely 
provision against being taken by surprise.—London Times*City Article, 
June 3. 


The letter of our London correspondent alludes to the striking features 
of the London money market, and of the sacrifices made of securities in 
order to respond to the demand for liquidating “call loans.” The extra- 
ordinary fluctuations in the share market for the month of May are shown 
in the annexed summary: 


Fluctuations in the London Stock and Share Markets during the Month of May, 1859. 


Price on Highest Lowest Present 
March 1st. Price. Price. Price. 


8936 .. 8K .. So -. 983 to 
- 80pm. .. 15s.pm. .. 19s. pm. 
Brighton Railway,.......+..++++++eeeeee 106 oo, a os): ‘a 1094 
Caledonian Railway, 72 78 oa 71 eo TT% 
Eastern Counties Railway, 5236 ea 544 PD $1 
Great Northern Railway, 954g - 100% Pee 93 
Great Western Railway, 504 pa 54 ée 4S¢ 
London and North Western Railway,.... 87 ws 8934 es 833g 
Midland Railway, 94 on 973g eo 90 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 5] = 87% a 83 
Sheffield Railway,. 83 és 85 Ve 81% 
South Eastern Railway, 61 ve OE - 593g 
South Western, 86 e 89 ss oe 
North Eastern, Berwick Railway, 84 a | 
North Eastern, York Railway,........... 69 ——- | 
Northern of France,..........e0++-+e0es 82 ba 854g Sin 32 
92 oa 994g e 92 


Of this statement the London Times remarks: 

The movement in Consols has been entirely upward, and the difference 
between the opening and closing price is 3} per cent., although scarcely 
a single fact has transpired in the interval to alter the complexion of 
political affairs. The pressure of unemployed money in the market seems 
to have been the sole influence in operation. In the railway market there 
has also been a rise, but not quite proportionate to that in Consols. On 
the 5th of the month the Bank raised their rate of discount from 34 to 
44 per cent., and a return to the lower point seems now impending. On 
the Paris Bourse the quotation of the three per cents to-day is precisely 
the same as at the close of last month. Although the amount of ship- 
ments for China and India by the next mail will probably exceed £200,000, 
the market for bar silver is now flat, and 624d. is the nearest price. Mex- 
ican dollars are in good demand for China at 61d. The government are 
not making any remittance by this steamer. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Extension or THE Money Orprr System ro Canapa.—On the Ist June next, 
and thenceforward, money orders will be issued at all money order offices in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on various places in Canada, and 
by these places on any money order office in the United Kingdom, at the charge 
of 1s. for any sum not exceeding £2, and 2s, for any sum above £2, and not exceed- 
ing £5, beyond which amount no order can be granted. The issue of money orders 
under the above arrangement will in all other respects be on the same conditions 
as regulate their issue by one office on another in the United Kingdom, except that 
in consequence of the distance between the United Kingdom and Canada, an interval 
of four instead of two months will be allowed after the issue of an order in one 
country payable in the other, before such order will have become lapsed. As the 
advice authorizing payment of an order will always have to pass through the Me- 
tropolitan office, it may occasionally arrive in the Colony some days after the order 
itself, and hence, there may sometimes be a short delay in the payment.—London 
Economist, May, 1859. 


Loans To THE Figutine Powers.—Evrore on tHe Brixx or Bankrurrcy.—From 
the news from Europe it appears that Louis Narotron asks for a loan of 500,000,000 
frances, ($160,000,000,) to carry on the campaign in Italy, in which he takes com- 
mand in person. This loan will be obtained from the middle classes in small sums, 
The loan lately put in the market by Russia is $60,000,000. Besides these there 
are in the market a loan for Austria of $100,000,000, which hitherto she has been 
unable to sell, but has seized instead the metallic currency of the Austrian banks; 
a loan for Sardinia of $25,000,000, which she has succeeded in obtaining; a loan 
for Prussia of $45,000,000, and a loan for England in behalf of India of $30,000,000. 
The total amount of new loans in the market is $360,000,000, besides over 
$10,000,000,000 already due by these governments, The effect of the war will be to 
make nearly all of them bankrupt. ‘The annual interest on the debt of England 
alone is $120,000,000. The annual expense of her army and navy is $157,500,000. 
Her whole annual expense is $340,000,000. Russia owes $989,000,000, and the 
annual expense of her army and navy is $73,500,000. 


Srate Loans.—It would be fortunate if no further remittances of American 
securities were made to England or the Continent for sale. Then this market 
would not be effected by the fluctuations constantly occurring in Europe, The 
London 7imes makes loud complaints of heavy losses to British capitalists by in- 
vesting in State loans, They remark: 

“The confiscation practiced by the State of Pennsylvania has recently been 
described. To prevent any portion of the European public from being deluded by 
the constant flourishes of other defaulting governments of the American Union, the 
following short resumé of their respective positions will be sufficient. The number 
of States to be included in the list is five—Mississippi, Michigan, Florida, Arkansas 
and Indiana—but there is considerable difference in their degrees of turpitude. 
The original debt of Mississippi was £1,400,000. Of this she repudiated £1,000,000 
in 1842, and has never paid any interest on the remainder@ The £1,000,000 was 
issued to establish the Union Bank of Mississippi, and the £400,000 to establish the 
Planters’ Bank. The holders of this latter seem to think there is some prospect of 
an arrangement being at length made to pay principal and interest. The bonds 
issued by Michigan amounted to £1,000,000. They were sold in the London mar- 
ket—none, it is believed, at less than 88 per cent.—by Mr. Samugt Javupon, the 
agent of the Bank of the United States, and on the failure of that institution, be- 
fore it had paid to the State more than 30 per cent, of the amount due for the 
bonds, the State resolved to repudiate the balance. This took place in 1841, and 
was again deliberately confirmed by the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
1845. The bondholders were, therefore, required to convert their claims at the 
rate of £300 for £1,000; but of course submitted to the spoliation only under pro- 
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test. Florida has repudiated about £40,000, raised for the establishment of a Union 
Bank, which speedily became insolvent. Arkansas owes £600,000, on which, like 
Florida, she has paid no interest for twenty years. She has contented herself, how- 
ever, with this quiescense, and has avoided placing an indelible stamp on her legis- 
lative history by not adopting any formal resolution in favor of a fraudulent course, 
The debt of Indiana was about £2,500,000, and was compromised in 1846, the 
State, for one-half the amount, conveying to the creditors the Wabash and Erie 
Canal, 400 miles long. . At the same time it was promised that the works should 
be protected ; but instead of doing so, the legislature has chartered a variety of 
competing railways, which have rendered it valueless, A memorial has accord- 
ingly been presented, urging that the State should receive back the canal and 
make compensation to the holders of the bonds. The reply has not yet been re- 
ceived, but there is said to be hope that it will not be altogether unsatisfactory.— 
London Times, March 11th, 1859. 


Sratistics or Itary.—The Bunuario Statistico Italiano, for 1858, publishes the 
following details, which are of interest at the present moment: 

The population of Italy amounts to no less than 27,107,047 inhabitaits, They 
are divided into fifteen cireumecriptions: eight, containing 19,913,304 souls, are 
under Italian governments; and seven, with a population of 7,193,748, obey foreign 
rule, Italy contains 110 provinces and 10,012 communes, and is one of the coun- 
tries in which the largest cities and towns are to be found, 19 of them having more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, and eight—Rome, Naples, Palermo, Venice, Florence, 
Milan, Genoa and Turin—exceed 100,000. Almost all the population are Roman 
Catholics, the number of those who profess other Christian creeds only amounting 
to 36,676, and the Jews to 41,497. The births far exceed the deaths; the increase 
in the population is particularly remarkable in Sicily and Tuscany, where it may 
double in seventy-three years, Italy alone has nearly one-half as many bishop- 
ries as there are in the whole of Europe—256 out of 535, The average is 90,000 
Catholics for each diocese, and in the Roman States there is one bishop for 400,000 
souls, The regular and secular clergy of both sexes count in Italy 189,000, and 
they are, as compared with the number of the population, as 1 to 142. The clerg 
are more numerous in Sicily than in any part of Italy, or perhaps in the world, 
the number of priests, monks or nuns being 33,226, or one out of 69 inhabitants. 
There are nearly 300 journals published in Italy; of which number 117 are in the 
Sardinian states, although they contain only one-fifth of the total population. About 
the middle of 1858, Italy possessed 1,757 kilometres, (five-eighths of a mile each,) of 
railways completed; 2,339 in course of construction, and 634 for which concessions 
have been granted. One of the principal branches of industry is the production 
of silk, and in ordinary years the value of that article is from 200,000,000f. to 
230,000,000f. Lombardy alone, which is only the fifteenth part of Italy, produces 
one-third. The revenues of the different Italian states amount to about 600,000,000f. 
and the expenses to 640,000,000f. The public debt is 2,000,000f. Commerce is 
active, but business is much impeded by the high tariffs in many of the states, and 
by the lines of custom-houses, 


Montreat.—The London Free Press, in reference to the Parliamentary invitation 
to her Majesty to visit Canada at the opening of the Victoria Bridge, says: 

“Of all the works of public improvement that have taken place within the 
British dominions, n@me can compare to that stupendous work of labor and skill 
which will in a few weeks be found spanning the St. Lawrence, It stands pre-eminent 
of its kind, while the great results that will accrue from it are but at present in- 
distinctly shadowed. The completion of the bridge will be simultaneous with the 
opening of the entire length of railway from Portland to Sarnia—a line the longest 
in the world, and built in so substantial a manner as to resist successfully the most 
sudden and severe changes to which the climate of this country is subject. The 
occasion then will be one worthy of royalty. While the crowned heads of Europe 
will be, in all probability, engaged in leading armies to sanguinary conflict, it 
would be a contrast worthy of England, and illustrative of her desire for peace, 
for its Queen to be engaged in inaugurating a work of utility and of science, which 
has been unapproached in any period of the world’s history. 
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Coat Fretps or tag Unirep States—The London Atheneum, in a review of Pro- 
fessor Rogers’ “ Geology of gee Safomcl uses the following language : 

Questions of high economic value arise out of the possible development of the 
great coal fields of the United States, which, in the aggregate, comprise no less than 
196,850 square miles, added to which, the British provinces contain 7,530 square . 
miles. These coal areas are amazing, and may be productive of immense commer- 
cial results in the far future. When we reflect upon what has been achieved b 
the produce of the coal fields of Great Britain—mere specks as compared with 
those of the United States—and in figures amounting only to 5,400 square miles; 
when we further consider the total coal fields of Europe, and find them to be only 
8,964 square miles, and then endeavor to anticipate the mining of the enormous 
fields of the United States upon an extensive scale, we are led to forecast a future 
of almost boundless enterprise for that wonderful country. 

We may, indeed, form an estimate of the probable produce of the American coal 
fields from some data afforded in this work, Averaging the total thickness of the 
workable coal in Great Britain at thirty-five feet, we have a total of workable coal 
equal to 190,000,000,000 tons, In the same way, estimating the total area of pro- 
ductive coal fields of North America as 200,000 square miles—that is, inclusive of 
the British provinces, and averaging the thickness of good workable coal at 20 feet, « 
we gain a result of 4,000,000,000,000 tons. Or, to make these results more appre- 
ciable, if we take the amount of workable coal in Belgium as 1, then that in the 
British Islands is rather more than 5, thatin all Europe 8.34, and that in all the coal 
fields of North America is 111. This method of ratio is more ‘intelligible than that 
of relative superficial magnitudes, and we at once perceive that the United States 
possess more than twenty-two times our amount of coal. 


Ancrent Muvyes 1n Nepraska.—An interesting discovery of ancient mines has been 
made in Nebraska, about seven miles from Wyoming. They are the most extensive 
operations of ancient miners ever discovered on the continent. For miles in extent, 
the whole country is literally torn up and thrown into the most fantastic and pro- 
miseuous ridges, hillocks, gaiters, trenches, shafts, &e. There are remains of fur- 
naces, chimneys, stone walls and earth houses, fragments of jugs, glass bottles, and 
many other things too numerous to mention. Rocks have been drilled and blasted, 
evidently with some explosive material, stone dressed with the hammer, and every 
evidence of the operations having been carried on by civilized man. Old California 
miners, who have visited these mines, say, that it would perhaps cost millions of 
dollars to do the work that has been done there; and the appearance of the sur- 
face is similar to the placers of California, where the miners have been at work. 
What the mineral was, it has not yet been fully ascertained, but this is soon to be 
tested by parties skilled in metallurgy. It is generally thought the metal was gold 
or silver, The mines are so ancient that there are large oak trees growing upon 
them. When was this done, and by whom? The above facts are extracted from 
an article on the Geology of Nebraska, in the Wyoming Telescope of a late date. 
Wyoming is on the Missouri River, south of the mouth of the Platte. 


Catirorsta.—The San Francisco Price Current of April 19, says: “ The State 


legislature will pissy | adjourn to-day, although efforts will be made to prolong 
as 


the session. No action een had upon the outstanding State indebtedness as 
yet; and the settlement of such claims will necessarily be deferred another year. 
A decision of the Supreme Court is looked for shortly upon the subjoined city of 
San Francisco bonds of 1858. It is confidently expected that they will be issued, 
and the proper act has in the mean time been passed by the legislature to meet the 

ayment of interest due upon city and county bonds of issue of 1858, on the Ist of 

uly. The treasurer of this city and county will shortly give notice that he will 
receive proposals on Ist August next, for the redemption of $10,000 school fund, and 
$33,000 fire bonds of 1858. As most of these securities are held at the East, bids, 

5 
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accompanied by a deposit of ten per cent. of the amount tendered, can be left with 
Messrs. Wau. T. Coteman & Co., New-York city. No bonds can be redeemed at 
anything over face and interest.” 


Tur Great Stock Orerator or New-York —“Jacos Lirrte is equally the hero and 
the dupe of the American Stock Exchange—the heir of Ouvrard—the confidant of 
bank presidents—the untiring projeetor of time bargains—and at last he becomes 
so jaded and out of breath that he cannot be ‘ called to time.’ He has, for thirty- 
five years, thrown an air of enchantment about speculation ; has devised more pit- 
falls for the ecredulous, as well as the cautiops, than any man of his time—repeat- 
edly losing or impairing his financial power, and as often regaining it. He was 
made to wrestle with fortune, and to fall with a laughing face. Hundreds of satel- 
lites revolve about him, set when he sets, and rise when he rises, He is always 
greatly attended, whether sighing or soaring. He performs feats in the Wall-street 
circus that ‘bring down the house ;’ but his invincible assurance always induces 
him to attempt a ‘ double somerset,’ and then he is picked up for half dead. 

‘That is his condition now. In a month his brain will be teeming with bold de- 
signs and daring operations. In six months he will dazzle the eyes of Gotham by a 
succession of lucky hits, and in twelve months more may be called a ‘ millionaire.’ 
It takes him about three years to enact his part in the Wall-street drama, before he 
can put himself in a position to fall gracefully on his sword. If fate should compel 
him to a period of inaction, his condition would be most miserable; the ghosts of 
slaughtered victims, headed by ‘ Norwich and Woreester,’ would flit before him in 
such unquestionable shapes, that he would exclaim, in agony, ‘Oh! muke of me a 

» final trausfer.’”—From the Boston Transcript, May 17. 


Prosasitity of Marryrxe.—A table, inserted in a paper in the Assurance Maga- 
zine, exhibits results of a rather startling character. In the first two quinquennial 
periods, 20-25 and 25-30, the probability of a widower marrying ina year is nearly 
three times as great as that of a bachelor. At 30 it is nearly four times as great; 
from 30 to 45 it is five times as great; and it increases, until at 60 the chance of a 
widower marrying in a year is 11 times as great asthat of a bachelor. Itis curious 
to remark, from this table, how confirmed either class becomes in its condition of 
life—how little likely, after a few years, is a bachelor to break through his habits 
and solitary condition; and, on the other hand, how readily in proportion does a 
husband contract a second marriage who has been deprived, prematurely, of his 
first partner. After the age of 30, the probability of a bachelor marrying in a 
year diminishes in a most rapid ratio. The probability at 35 is not much more 
than half that at 30; and nearly the same proportion exists between each quinquen- 
nial period afterwards. 


How Crackep Corns are Propucep.—It has fallen to the lot of almost every per- 
son to have had in his possession, at one time or another, a silver or gold coin which 
was hollow, or cracked on the edge; and it is astonishing to think of the fallacy 
existing in the public mind as to the cause of this defect. The prevailing belief is, 
that at the mint all coins are manufactured in halves, and that through defective 
workmanship, or wear and tear, some of them in time show symptoms of weakness, 
and become “ cracked.” Another supposition is, that gamblers have been unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoring to separate heads and tails for the purpose of uniting two 
heads and two tails, and thus forming cheating coins. This latter operation has, 
indeed, been performed—such pieces having fallen, we believe, into the hands of the 
authorities of the mint. But neither of these theories, as to cracked coins, is the 
correct one. The evil arisesin a way which we will briefly attempt to describe. 
All legitimate coins in this kingdom are made from cast bars of metal. At the 
Tower-hill establishment there are orthodox sizes for these bars, proportioned to the 
charaeter of the coins to be produced from them. Ata future time these sizes may 
be given exactly. That for sovereigns is about 26 inches long, by about 1} inches 
square. The bars are cast in vertical moulds of iron, fitted together in halves for 
the purpose of releasing the bars of gold. On filling the moulds from the crucibles 
it will be comprehended at once by our readers, that in cooling there will be a na- 
tural subsidence in the centre of the upper end of the new made bar. Contact 
with the iron chills the outside of the bar first, and, like the mercury in a barome- 
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ter which is sinking, the gold is depressed in the centre. Such is the case, more or 
less, with all bars of gold or silver cast for coinage purposes. The lower end will 
be perfectly square as the bottom of the mould is, but the upper must be as we de- 
scribe it. In this form, the bar—for one will serve us in this explanation—is taken 
to the rolling-mills. Here it is laminated between chiselled rollers, until reduced to 
nearly the required thickness for having punched out of it blank sovereigns. It 
will be observed that the hollow or upper end has been compressed to the riband- 
like thinness, as well as the square or lower ends, and it now exhibits, if closely 
examined, acrack on its edge. This, then, is considered a waste end, and a portion 
of it is cut off by means of a pair of shears, and returned to the melting-pot. Some- 
times, however, enough is not cut from the cracked riband to remove the entire de- 
fect, and it passes thus to the cutting-press room, Here the ribands are perforated 
from end to end by punches of the size of the sovereign; and, if the hollowness has 
not beef entirely removed by the shears, we shall have some few cracked sovereign 
blanks mingled with those that are perfect. Ringing boys are now employed to 
test the whole, by dashing them, with as much rapidity as an expert drummer-boy 
.at the Tower beats “ tattoo,” upon dises of polished iron. The sound pieces are 
musical; the unsound have “no music in their souls,” and it is for the boys, by the 
aid of quick ears and eyes, to detect and put aside the defaulters. Boys are fallible, 
however, and they allow “ dumb” pieces to escape occasionally. These pass on to 
be stamped on both sides, and milled on the edge at a single blow; and the proba- 
bility is, that the hollowness of their character will only be discovered after some 
contact with the world, as in other cases, and then by the “counter” test of some 
suspicious shopkeeper, who pronounces them genuine, though “cracked,” and passes 
them into his till with pleasure.—JMechanics’ Magagine. 


ExeuisH Ratt-Roaps.—Hupsoy, the Rail-Road King, who was recently defeated 
in a county election in England, the Zdlustrated London News says, was, not many 
years ago, a linen draper at York, and might have lived and died as such; but the 
railway days came, and Grorge Hunsoy, seeing that there was money to be made 
quicker in the share market than in the draper’s shop, rushed into the arena, and 
not only made money to a fabulous amount, but gained position and power—for a 
time. He was elected three times Lord Mayor of York, was made a magistrate of 
two divisions of his county; chairman of some half-dozen railways; and, in short, 
in the railway world was a king—‘“the Railway King.” It was in 1845 that he 
was elected member for Sunderland. He was then at the highest point of his ele- 
vation; and it was then, though he did not know it, that he was just about to fall; 
for soon after his election the panic came, and, amongst thousands of other railway 
speculators, pulled down the “ Railway King,” and levelled his throne to the dust. 
His wealth vanished, his noble friends forsook him, his palace was deserted, and, 
had it not*been for the constancy of Sunderland, he would long since have dived 
under and been lost to view. 


Provipence, R. L—According to the message of the mayor, the amount of the 
city debt at the end of the last fiscal year, viz. the last Monday in September, 1858, 
was as follows, viz.: ' 


Due to the State of Rhode Island,..........ce.-ceesscceccereseees $32,102 60 
Sundry notes to individuals and corporations,........+..+2++-e++++- 98,000 00 
Bonds issued to Providence Institution for Savings, Commissioners of 
Dexter Donation and sundry individuals,.......0..ee.eeeseee e+. 570,000 00 
Overdrawn at American Bank,.......sccccsccccccvessscossces 48,380 55 
$748,483 15 
From which should be deducted: 
WS TOOMIVIINE, 6 i SS ods Seccde st leSisivctocecvsccecac Queet OO 
Uncollected portion of tax assessed in 1857,............ 24,859 96 27,916 96 
Showing an actual debt of.......0...ceccecccscecerecssccseesees $120,566 19 
And the sinking fund applicable to-the extinguishment of the same was $52,000 00 
There are also 500 bonds, of $1,000 each, bearing interest at six per cent. per 
annum, issued by the eity in exchange for the same number and amount of the 
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Hartford, Providence and Fishkill Rail-Road Company, which latter bonds are se- 
éured by mortgage on the road, and bearing interest at seven per cent. per annum; 
the additional one per cent. is devoted to the sinking fund connected with the said 
loan, which fund now amounts to $23,000. 

Owing to’the embarrassments of the rail-road company, the interest on the bonds, 
which was payable in January and July, 1858, was unpaid. The road has passed 
into the possession of capable and judicious trustees, and it already sensibly feels 
the revival of the different branches of business. The interest which fell due in 
January, 1859, was promptly paid, and that which becomes due in July will, we are 
informed by the trustees, be paid, and we may reasonably expect that the future of 
these obligations will be regularly met, and that within a limited time the back 
interest will also be paid. 


Gop 1x AtaBaMa.—The recent discoveries of gold, says the Talladega Watch 
Tower, which have been made in that region of the country, promise to be of great 
importance. New discoveries are being daily made, and parties are rapidly organ- 
izing for the purpose of mining. The gold is found in quartz, and also in gulches 
and streams, . 

We understand that a place has been discovered on the Rob Roy place, belong- 
ing to Messrs. Carey, which yielded from seven pansful of dirt, as many penny- 
weights of fine gold. Much excitement prevails, but people should take warning 
by the ascertained and unfortunate results of the Pike’s Peak fever. 


Dry Goops.—Boston is known to have been the chief point for the export of 
domestic dry goods. Boston is properly the depot for such manufactures destined 
for foreign export, but the aggregate shipped for foreign ports is less than in 1848, 
1852 or 1853, while the export of coin is still heavy. We annex the returns of each 


year from 1852: 


Exrorts or Domestic Goops AND Specie FroM Boston FoR FIVE MONTHS 
(FRACTIONS OMITTED.) 
Year. Packages. Value. Specie. 
1852,... 33,154 $1,640,000 $789,000 
38,526 1,962,000 1,085,000 
1O546,.. ccccccceccccccse 31,595 612,000 2,229,000 
1855,.. ceccccceccececes 9,146 493,000 6,282,000 
1856,..ccccccccoccscces 19,888 1,081,000 8,147,000 
IGSTcccccctcccccccse 12,200 730,000 3,027,000 
1858, .ccccccccccceceee 11,418 612,000 2,175,000 


1859, .cccccccscccseees 11,918 681,000 1,727,000 
By comparing these returns with those of New-York it would appear that the 
exports of New-York are in excess of the former, viz.—although in 1852-3 Boston 


exported fifty per cent. more: 
From New-York. 


(InN, 
Year. Packages. Value. From Boston. 
1852, wecccccccccecvece 22,265 $1,176,000 $1,640,000 
i cineiaktaceaciis ae 1,070,000 1,962,000 
1854, cccccccccccsecece 12,964 690,000 612,000 
1855, weceececsecesceee 18,250 700,000 493,000 
1856, ..ccccccccecescce 17,727 938,000 1,081,000 
1887, ccccccccccvcccees 17,502 927,000 730,000 
1858, .cccccccccccccess. 20,499 1,086,000 612,000 
ET, PPE 29,470 1,563,000 681,000 

These tables will serve to show how small a part the domestic goods occupy in 
the great exchange operations with foreign nations. 

Deap Letrers.—The Post Office Department have prepared a circular calling the 
attention of postmasters to this subject, in obedience to a resolution of the last 
Congress. The Washington Constitution says: 

Want of proper direction to letters, and the failure on the part of persons to 
whom letters are addressed to call for them, account for the major portion of let- 
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ters which are transmitted to the Dead Letter Office, but the Department, fearful 
lest some neglect om the part of officials charged with the delivery may add to the 
number of letters remaining on hand, direct the postmasters to be especially vigi- 
lant tha no letters escape delivery for the want of the most minute attention. The 
practice of separating the advertised letters from those in the general delivery, and 
requiring a special inquiry to be made for them, is discountenanced. The necessities 
of the public are deemed of far more importance than the convenience of officers 
appointed to serve the public; and no labor required to insure a full and sure de- 
livery of letters is to be deemed unnecessary. The Department, also, invite sug- 
gestions from postmasters in relation to the disposal of p00 letters, as well as to 
their reduction. In the same circular postmasters are informed that hereafter pack- 
ages containing stamps and stamped envelopes will be registered at New-York or 
Philadelphia, and sent either direct or via the distributing office from which the re- 
ceiving Post Office usually received its mails from those places. No registration fee 


attaches to such packages. 


Two Kiyps os Genurye Turer Cent Preces.—It has been currently stated that 
bogus three cent pieces are as plenty as the genuine ones, A Binghamton banker 
addressed a letter to the Director of the Philadelphia Mint on the subject, and re- 
ceived the following answer, which is of general interest: 

“T have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22d instant, enclosing 
two three cent pieces, which are both genuine, but of different issues, When the 
three cent coin was first issued it was required by law to be but 750-thousandths’ 
fine. When the law was changed, (March 8d, 1853,) and it was required to be 
struck in standard silver, the same as the other silver coins, it became necessary to 
distinguish the new issue, and for this purpose a double line was engraved on the 
die around the star on the obverse; and within the letter C, on the reverse, there 
was added, above the numeral J/I., a sprig of olives, and beneath, three arrows. 
Many persons, in noticing the difference between the two issues, suppose one or tha 
other to be spurious, which of course is a mistake. There are counterfeit three 
cent pieces in circulation, but they are thicker than the genuine. 


New-Hampsnire.—Governor Goopwin, of New-Hampshire, delivered his Annual 
Message to the legislature in May. The present State debt is a fraction less than 
72,400. The causes of education and agriculture are represented as receiving 
inereased attention, and as being in an encouraging condition. Manufacturers are 
stated to be assuming a healthy position, and the Governor trusts that the enact- 
ment of a tariff protective of home industry will be adopted by Congress. The 
banking interest is in a more healthy condition, and new charters are disapproved 
of, except where shown to be for the public good, There are about seven hundred 
miles of rail-road in the State, with a capital of $16,000,000, and which cost over 
$20,000,000, much of the stock being unproductive to the stockholders. The Gov- 
vernor denounces nullification and disunion, and says that New-Hampshire will 
never meddle with the domestic institutions of her sister States, but is bound to 
prevent the extension of slavery over territory now free. 


Propuction or Srrver.—The Mexican silver mines produce annually over twenty 
millions of dollars. Of recent receipts at San Francisco, the circular of Messrs. 
W. T. Coteman & Co. says: 

The heavy arrivals of Mexican dollars recently, and the light requirement for 
remittances to China, have sent the article down in the market below the cost of 
importation, Early in the fortnight there was a sale of $20,000 at 10} per cent., 
but within the last week there have been sales of small parcels by parties desiring 
to realize, as low as 7 per cent. premium. At the close, 6 per cent. is offered, but 
10 per cent. is the lowest figure that considerable parcels could be purchased at 
from the regular dealers, The shipments to China by the “ Mercedes,” noted below, 
were principally on owners’ account. 

The importations of treasure thus far in the month, exclusive of parcels received 
from British Columbia, have been as follows: 
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POG NII 5s 0s 65,654): cod ans-n00 0 cb6npddens ost eeate ee 
ht OE ss csc cntcanicvecpéccukncdupanetis See oe 
Oe Ferd pabudeawilinpavess sasinena ade 6,500 00 
| Ns 6b a's Kice sabe 100 00" 


cccccccsccss $955,585 28 


The Victoria Gazette states that the amount of dust shipped from that port to 
San Francisco, from April 11th to May 10th, was $195,000. 
The exports of treasure from this port since the close of April, have been as 
follows: 
Per “ Golden Gate,” to New-York,. $1,938,699 22 
“ # “ to England,... 451,257 00 
¢ - “ ‘to Panama,... 11,312 80 ‘ 
— $2,401,269 02 
Per “J. L. Hale,” to Hongkong,.... 82,000 00 
Per ‘“ Mercedes,” = Rinegtse Maced 878,703 17 
Per “ Comet,” . 121,000 00 


| ea me eT 
Exported previously, 1859,.......... sansa sia meshes 14,109,661 00 


Total, January 1st to May 19th,............$17,042,633 19 
Same period in 1858,.....+.+seeeeeeceeeeceees 17,134,540 00 


Excess in 1858,...... oéoceep., Seame Si 


Cauirornia Srate Fivances.—The State finances appear to be in a healthy con- 
dition. The balance in the State Treasury to the eredit of the different funds was, 
at the commencement of business on the 16th May, $543,898 60. The interest due 
July 1st will be promptly met, and there will still remain a handsome surplus in 
the treasury. A 

The Treasurer of the city and county of San Francisco advertises for proposals 
for the surrender of seven per cent. School Bonds of May, 1854, to the amount of 
$10,000; bidders stating lowest rates, &c., less coupons Nos. 1 to 12, inelusive, for 
cash; proposals to be open till August Ist, and a deposit of ten per cent. in coin or 
bonds being necessary to accompany bids. Also, for like proposals for the redemption 
of ten per cent. Fire Bonds, to the extent of $33,000, less coupons Nos. 1 to 11I— 
proposals open to August Ist. In both instances, time allowed till Oetober 20th 
for surrender of bonds. 


River Cuannets.—Among our coal, lumber and steamboat men, it is a matter of 
vital importance to understand their rights, duties and liabilities in regard to the 
mooring and navigation of all classes of boats. The ease of Baker et al. vs, A. 
K. Lewis, that had been pending some five years in our District Court,has been 
recently decided in the Supreme Court, and affirms certain principles that all in- 
terested in navigation should understand. The court declares that a public high- 
way like our rivers must recognise the rights not only of the ascending and de- 
scending navigation, but also the Jandings and wharfs necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of the trade on said streams. The person who moors his boats must see that 
he leaves enough space for the ascending and descending navigation, and that, too, 
in its accustomed channel. But the moving craft must keep-a sharp look-out and 
avoid every injury to the laid-up craft that human ingenuity can guard against. 
Hence, in this ease, it was not allowed, nor will it be allowed in any other case, 
that the owner of the moving boat shall reeover of the laid-up one, unless all pos- 
sible skill and precaution have been used to prevent the collision. We have known 
frequent recoveries in eases when the law here laid down would Ifave exempted 
the owner from liability. —Pittsburgh Journal, June 6. 


Iowa.—The Keokuk City Council has levied a tax of one percent. on property 
in that city. The assessment is $5,750,000, but a portion of this covers territory 
claimed not to be subject to taxation, according to the late decision of the Supreme 
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Court in the Muscatine case. Injunctions against an assessment upon that property 
have been issued. The assessment, excluding that territory, amounts to about 
$4,000,000, which would make the entire tax to be collected about $40,000, of 
which one-quarter is to be paid in scrip and three-quarters in cash. 

Maquoketa has voted not to rescind the vote by which the authorities of that 
place were authorized to subscribe $18,000 to the capital stock of the lowa Central 
Rail-Road Company. J ; 

Repvpiation.—The impression has undoubtedly gone forth, that the repudiatin 
efforts of the city of Pittsburgh and county of Alleghany have been abetted an 
encouraged by the respectable portion of that mercantile and manufacturing dis- 
trict, but we have" before us a document which goes far to show that the political 
rabble are the principal movers in misrepresenting the good faith of these munici- 
palities, The manifesto alluded to, published in the Pittsburgh Post, is signed by 
nearly every respectable house in the city and county, and cannot fail to set right 
on the record an important feature of this vexed question. Any one at all familiar 
with the commercial position of the city of Pittsburgh, will at once recognise the 
standing of such names as Lyon, Suors & Co.,G. and J. H. SHoenspercer & Co., 
Jonss, Boyp & Co., James A. Hurontnson, Grarr, Bennett & Co., Zug & Painter, 
McKnicut & Bro, James Woop & Co., N. Hotmes & Sons, Coreman, Hautman & Co., 
McCanpress, Means & Co., Leecu, Mair & Co., Daviv Grece & Co, Joun Irwin & 
Sons, Kine, Pennock & Co. The sentiments of these and about 250 others are 
expressed in the following: 

“Whilst there may be, and doubtless are, honest differences of opinion among 
the people of Alleghany county, as to the constitutionality of the State laws giving 

ower to our municipalities to issue those bonds, as well as to the wisdom of assist- 
ing our rail-roads in that. mode, and also as to the manner in which they may have 
used the aid so afforded them, there should be none as to our duty to abide by the 
decisions of our judicial tribunals, 

“ Supposing that then the agitation upon this subject, which has prevailed among 
us for some time past, would subside, so soon as our Supreme Court had pronounced 
its judgment upon the main question of our responsibility for those bonds, we have 
refrained hitherto from a public and formal declaration of our sentiments upon 
these exciting questions. a ; 

‘« Finding, however, that the recent decision of that court has only led to a more 
violent expression of opposition to the payment of the bonds, and to threats of ex- 
treme resistance to its enforcement, we owe it to ourselves to speak out, and to let 
our fellow-citizens of this and the other States of the Union, as well as the world 
at large, know that we have no sympathy with those who advocate any such 
measure, 

“We gave no countenance to, nor took any part in the anti-tax meeting held in 
the city of Pittsburgh on the 16th February last, and we protest against the sup- 
position, however it may seem to have been justified by our silence heretofore, that 
we subscribe to its principles or that we intend to sustain its action, 

“ Weare perfectly sensible of the loss of character, as a debt-paying and law- 
abiding community, which we have sustained abroad, by the ill-advised course 
which a portion of our people have pursued. 

“ We are aware that our commercial credit and our manufacturing interests are 
suffering from this cause, and, we believe, far more severely than they would be 
from the tax required to pay our rail-road debt, heavily as that might weigh upon us. 

‘We, therefore, upon principles of honorable dealing, declare ‘ourselves utterly 
opposed to any es having another object than the fair and final determination 
by our courts of*our municipal liabilities, and that we stand ready, at all times, to 
submit cheerfully to their decisions, to pay the taxes, the imposition of which may 
be required in carrying their judgments into execution.” 





Bank Items. 


PRIVATE BANKERS. 


California.—Messrs, W. T. Coteman & Co., of New-York, have a branch of their 
house at San Francisco, who do a general banking business, Coupons of the State 
of California, and of the cities of San Francisco and Sacramento, will be collected 
by this firm. (See their card on the cover of this work.) 


Philadelphia—We refer our readers to the card of Messrs. Turtte & Co., bankers, 
50 South Third-street, Philadelphia, who transact a general banking and collection 
business, 


New-York.—The firm of Huray & Co., Wall-street, suspended on the 23d June. 


Lire Insurance.—The prospectus of the Equrrante Lire Ivsurance Company has 
been made public. This company will commence business in a few weeks, in this 
city, with a cash capital of $100,000. It is understood that Wirttam C. ALExanper, 
Esq., of Princeton, will be President. : ° 


New-York Strate Loan.—The bids for the loan of $350,000, at 5 per cent., for the 
deficiency in the — fund, debt of the sinking fund were opened on 23d June, 
at Albany. The bids were very limited, being, in all, only $650,000, exclusive of 
one bid for the whole sum at par, by Rurus H. Kiye & Co., of Albany. The loan 
was awarded as follows: to Taompson Broruers, New-York, $50,000 at 101.27 per 
cent.; $100,000 at 101.11; $100,000 at 101.01, and $25,000 at 100.86. To Wit- 
LiaMsBuRGH City Bank, $25,000 at 101.06, and $25,000 at 100.91. To Joun Sm, 
$25,000 at 100.96. THompsoy Broruers were the only bidders from New-York. 


BANK ITEMS. 


New-Yorx.—The practice of lending “on call” has frequently led to serious in- 
convenience to borrowers. In fact it should never be resorted to except in peculiar 
eases; but the practice which has prevailed among many banks in this city and 
elsewhere to loan a specific portion of their surplus—say equal to 5 or 10 per cent. 
of their capital—is fraught with danger to both borrower and lender. Whenever 
a tight time comes, a general “call” is made on borrowers of such loans, and a flurry 
is created in the whole market. On the other hand, if such loans are countenanced 
at all by our banks, they should be granted only to responsible parties, whose 
character for integrity is Levend reproach, and whose means are known to enable 
them to cover any probable, or even possible, fall in the value of their collaterals. 
The recent case of the Union Bang, which was made known in May, throws no 
eredit upon either side. If such cases are numerous, it is time ¢bat stockholders 
examine more ray | into the ability of their directors; and that directors inquire 
more closely into the character of all such loans, and the character of the bor- 
rowers, 

But we conceive that, as a general principle, call loans are decidedly injurious to 
the community. They tend to bolster up prices to a fictitious figure, and, whenever 
a revulsion occurs, to make things far worse than they otherwise would be. We 
think there is not a bank in our city that has not full demands from its legitimate 
eustemers and friends for all the loans it can grant upon bona fide and short com- 
mercial paper. If a bank has surplus capital it can always find paper maturing in 
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10, 20 and 30 days, of an acceptable character for discounting, instead of loaning 
$90,000 or $160,000 to any one party whatever, on call. 

According to the last quarterly report of the Unton Banx, they had a surplus 
of $108,304, making the shares worth about 107.22; but such is the want of confi- 
dence in its management that the shares sold this week at seven per cent. discount. 

It appears that one Epwarp Betxnapr, who kept an account with the Union Bang, 
and was an intimate friend of Mr. Demixa, the late president, took up a loan for 
$90,000, which he had obtained from the bank by giving a check to the president 
last December in the bank parlor, receiving back his securities. On his way out 
he presented another check for $70,000 for certification at the bank counter, to 
which certification was given. This was an unjust mode of obtaining his securities 
without payment of the loan, for his account became overdrawn. On the 17th June 
Judge Roosevetr granted an order of arrest against Epwarp Betxnap, on the com- 
plaint of the Union Bank, for checks fraudulently certified to by the teller of the 
bank, the defendant, in the mean time, having no funds in the bank. The amount of 
the alleged embezzlement is $168,000. Bail was fixed at $30,000. 


The Producers’ Bank.—Suggestions have recently been thrown out for the estab- 
lishment of a bank having in view, especially, loans upon warehouse receipts of 
property, We have at all times, in New-York, ample stocks of cotton, sugar, flour, 
grain, coffee, hemp and other produce on storage, which are in a measure unavaila- 
ble. There has’ been hitherto some disinclination to loan upon warehouse receipts, 
while any question could arise as to the valid transfer of the property. Now that 
the legislature has chartered a “ Warehousing Company” in New-York, and another 
about to be formed in Brooklyn, both on a liberal and extended scale, whose receipts 
for property will be binding against all claims, we have a prospect of the applica- 
tion of a specific capital to this channel of trade. Having banks enough in this 
city, (fifty-four,) and perhaps thirty too many, it is proposed, in lieu of establishing 
a new bank, that one of the old banks shall double its capital, and devote the new 
portion mainly to loans upon warehouse receipts of produce, 

At this particular emergency such a plan is desirable. Holders of cotton, sugar, 
coffee, &c., would be glad to realize 75 cents on the dollar, until prices recover. 
The receipts of the new Warehousing Company are available at this moment, and 
are a better security in a banker’s hands than the acceptance of many commission- 
merchants. 

We allude to this because holders of property on consignment, for which accept- 
ances have been given, are frequently subjected to heavy charges for commissions, 
storage, &c., from unscrupulous parties who make advances, One or two millions 
of dollars, in bank capital, appropriated to this channel of banking, would pay as 
well, if not better, than ordinary bank shares, especially as the securities cannot 
take flight, as they did recently in one instance in Wall-street. 

The “ Butchers and Drovers” have their bank, the “Shoe and Leather” theirs, 
the “ Mechanics” also; but a more important interest than that of either, or of 
cotton or tobacco, sugar or coffee, (viz., the grain interest,) seeks further facilities than 
are now obtained. The proposed movement in this city, if combined with adequate 
facilities at Oswego, Buffalo and Rochester, for making advances, will insure more 
stability in the market and more security for all parties concerned. This will ap- 
pear by an examination of the State census, not less than fifty-two millions being 
expended annually in the products of our grain mills, viz. : 


Number of establishments in the State,..........eeeeees 1,518 
Number of persons employed,.........scessccsccecsees 8,634 
Number of mills using steam power,.......secceeceeecss 1,172 
Number of mills using water power, ........seeeeeceees 109 
Capital invested in realestate, .......eccececsesee cece s $8,159,000 

“ in tools and machinery .......+..60.4+s° 2,171,000 
Cash value of the raw materials used,......e0eeeeese++ 42,856,000 
Cash value of products annually,.........seeceseeereee 52,195,000 


Ten per cent. may be safely added for the accumulated business since the year 
1855, when the last census was taken. 
The imménse importance of the grain interest in our State is fully shown in the 
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eanal report forthe year 1858, Vegetable food transported on the canals amounted 
to 1,208,000 tons. by the Erie Canal alone there arrived last year at tide water, 
3,563,000 bbls. of flour (in 1847, 4,780,000; in 1853, 4,950,000.) Thetotal value of 
the wheat, flour, corn, barley, oats and rye transported over the canals alone last 
year was over forty millions dollars. If tothis we add the receipts by the rail- 
roads, the value of this property in our market may be estimated. 

We may safely assume that there are on storage in this city and Brooklyn, at any 
time of the year, flour, grain, cotton, tobacco, sugar and other staples to the value 
of fifty millions of dollars; large portions of which are covered by advances; and 
which to a greater extent might be reliably advanced on if the rates were less 
onerous than at present. 


New-York City.—The Tradesmen’s Bank, on the 31st May, voted to increase their 
capital stock from its present sum ($800,000) to $1,000,000. The stockholders are 
entitled to subseribe at par for the increased capital in rateable amounts, propor- 
tioned to the number of shares held by them respectively, viz., in this case, in the 
proportion of one share to every four shares held by them at the expiration of this 
notice, the fractional amounts to be disposed of by the board of directors, 


Syracuse.—The Bank of Salina, hitherto located in the First Ward of Syracuse, 
(known as Salina,) has been removed to the more active and central portion of the 
eity. Atrrep A. Howtert, Esq., has been elected President of the Salt Springs 
Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 


-New-Hampsuire.—The discredit thrown upon the Weare Bank, Hampton Falls, 
by some bank note reporters, is entirely without foundation. We believe it to be 
perfectly sound, and as well managed as any bank in New-Hampshire. This con- 
clusion is the result of careful inquiry in the proper quarter. 


Interest on Deposits.—The bill prohibiting the New-Hampshire banks paying in- 
terest on deposits was defeated in the New-Hampshire legislature on the 14th inst. 


MassAcnusetts.—Micasan C. Pratt, Esq., has been elected President of the Lynn 
Mechanics’ Bank, at Lynn, Mass., in place of the Hon. Isatau Breen, deceased. 


Brighton Bank Bills—We learn from one of the banks victimized by the modest 
gentleman who passed the forged bills on the Brighton Bank, that $1,300 covers 
the entire amount taken in Buffaio. The Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank took 
$500 of the spurious money, and the Marine Bank received $800. These two 
amounts are all, we believe, that were passed here.—Buffalo Advertiser. 

We learn that a thorough examination has been made by experts of some of the 
counterfeit $100 bills of the Brighton Market Bank which have recently been put 
in circulation in New-York and at the South, and the examination reveals the fact 
that the bills were not printed from the original plate, as at first supposed, but 
from a counterfeit plate, On a close inspection a large number of points of differ- 
ence can be observed between the original and the counterfeit bills. Thus far 
nearly $5,000 worth of the counterfeit bank notes have been detected.—Boston 
Courier, May 28. 

Ruope Istanp.—The annexed is the statement of the Rhode Island banks, showing 
their condition on the 6th May: 

Providence Banks, Out of Providence. Total. 
Capital,........ $14,763,550 $5,624,319 $20,387,869 
Circulation,..... 1,009,163 1,538,161 8,547,324 
Deposits,....... 2,421,901 860,359 3,282,260 
Due banks,...... 946,691 ~ 85,359 1,032,050 
Loans,....-++. 18,597,814 7,468,005 26,065,819 
Specie,.......0 378,196 164,296 542,492 
Bank notes,..... 814,763 134,014 948,777 
Due by banks,.. 660,869 398,940 1,059,809 

Connecticur.—The judges of the Supreme Court of Connecticut have decided 
the matter at issue between the comptroller and several of the banks, confirming 
the validity of the “Bank Tax,” in all points at issue. The Erm Crry Baw, and 
any others who have held out against the late law, will have to pay the tax. 
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Legislation.—The legislature of Connecticut have passed a resolution directing 
an inquiry into the conduct of the Woopsury Bank, the Bank or Norta America, 
at Seymour, and the Lircurretp Bang, and the committee are to report whether the 
eharter of these institutions have or have not been forfeited. 


PEnnsyLvanla.—The currency of several Pennsylvania banks, recently estab- 
lished, is looked upon with distrust. Several of the banks alluded to have made 
no arrangements for redeeming their notes, and, in consequence, they have little 
eredit; others, which have provided in New-York funds for redemption, are re- 
eeived here with but little better favor. The curreney is sent here for redemption 
from Philadelphia, where it ought to be well known, and where, if it has not 
established a credit, it will hardly be able to do so here, 


Lewisburg.—Davin Reser, Esq.,has been appointed Cashier of the Lewispurc 
Bank, Lewisburg, Penn., in place of F. W. Potxocg, Esq., resigned. 


Philadelphia.—The reported failure of Messrs, Harris & Co. made the stock 
market still more depressed to-day than during all this dull week. It is said that 
the cause of this suspension is to be found in the decline of Reading Rail-Road 
shares; but whether this be so or not, one thing is certain, that the members of 
the firm possess the confidence and sympathy of everybody engaged in stock trans- 
actions in the city, and sueh hosts of active friends that they will not be long in 
recovering from this overturn, They have long stood at the top of their profession, 
and have not only enjoyed, but deserved the esteem of the community. The im- 
mediate effect of this disaster is a decline in Reading shares to 194, and a total 
absence of life in the fancies. City and State loans are not changed by the weak- 
ness of the market, but the business doing in other securities is not more than 
nominal.—Press, June 4. 

Honesdale.—The notes of the Hoygspste Banx of Pennsylvania are being re- 
deemed by the Mercaants’ Excuancre Bang, New-York, at one-quarter of one per 
eent. discount. 

Sourn Carouiva.—J. 8, Davies, Esq., has been appointed Cashier of the Farmers’ 
AnD Exouance Banx of Charleston, S. C., in place of Witt1aM C. Brezse, Esq. 


Norra Caroumwa.—The Raleigh Commissioners have notified subscribers to stock’ 
of the Bank or Nort Cano.ina, that a meeting will be held at Raleigh on Wednes- 
day, July 20, The subscription to stock, so far as reported, is as follows: 


Raleigh,........ .«+-$993,800 Charlotte,.........+++$259,800 
Fayetteville,........ 150,000 PEMEOM, 00.00 20:00900% 6. eee 
Windsor,.........,- 112,000 Tawboro’,..........++ 120,000 
Statesville,......... 70,100 Morganton,,,.......-. 60,000 
Wilmington,,....... 53,800 Concord,....eee+e+--- 50,000 
Newbern,.......-+.++ 28,500 Greensboro’,........+. 27,000 
Goldsboro’,......... 21,000 Salisbury,............ 20,000 
Hillsboro’,........-. 18,000 Warrenton,........... 10,000 
Mt. Airy, jasese Sane Wittens so cscccccess, A200 


TORI, 6 00'009.0:60:0,0:0006900's,s0censcscviaccessess Qh Lea DUG 


There are several points - to hear from, and some of those reported above 
may be altered by. the official returns from the commissioners,—Fayetteville Observer. 


Kentucky.—The Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky proposed, on the Ist of June, to 
declare a stock dividend. The bank has an accumulated surplus of 30 per cent., 
and of this it will divide 20 per cent., in stock, besides its usual semi-annual cash 
dividend of five per cent. 

Kentucky Bank Stock, Die. Price. 
Commercial Bank of Kentucky,.......essceeeeeeee 5 4. @115 
Bank of Kentucky,.......cccccccccccccsccsceccee 5 117@120 
Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky,..........ceeeseee00++ 5 125@127 
Northern Bank of Kentucky,....... Secéeactcceecs- 6-1 186 @ 197 
Southern Bank of Kentucky,..........seeeeeeeeee 5 112@115 
Bank Of LAGMVIG << sic cc cctccedccssssecsccsse. BS 113@ 1165 
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Columbus.—The Bank or Kenrtucxy has established a Branch at Columbus, Ky., 
and appointed R. E. Coox, Esq., President, and Witt1am Oweys, Jr., Esq., (formerly 
Cashier of Sournern Banx of Kentucky, at Hickman,) Cashier. 
Missourt—The annexed statement comprises the footings of the several bank 
statements as shown in the last two quarterly exhibits: 
March 31,1859, Dee. $1, 1853. 
State... eer eset neesersesesecsees -$6,107,953 $5,556,709 
Merchants’. .:...cccscccsccscccees 2,986,751 2,364,662 
St. Louis, ...0.cccccccsecccccescoe 1,641,618 1,510,935 
Southern,.......ceccccccecsceccee 2,270,896 1,673,401 
Mechanics’. .....+06. ens odds aces Tae 1,804,042 
Exchange,..ccssccccces eoeee 1,695,851 1,311,687 
Farmers’,.. Peer eeeseesseseseseseee 2,525,648 2,442,658 


$19,004,993 $36,664,094 


Redemption of Paper.—Owing to the pressing demands upon the interior banks 
for coin, some of them have resorted to the practice of offering silver coin to the 
amount of $5 on each note of $20. It is understood that the Attorney-General 
has, upon the application of the Bank Commissioner, given it as his opinion, that 
the banks were authorized by law in offering silver coin to the amount of $5 on 
every one of their notes presented for payment. . 

Missouri Currency.—There was but little movement, comparatively, in Missouri 
currency to-day. The precise amount sent to St. Louis last night was $125,000, 
and the bankers made But little effort to shove off what remained, seeing that it 


was impossible to unload successfully upon their neighbors. The most of that held 
to-day was put aside quietly, awaiting the result of the visit of the gentlemen who 
left this city yesterday, to the St. Louis banks. The committee reached that place 
this afternoon, but up to present writing nothing has been heard from them. Mr. 
Anpverson, President of one of the banks, was here to-day. It is his opinion that 
the paper will be redeemed. . He sent a despatch to St. Louis early in the day, 


favoring this course, Mr. Anperson reports exchange exceedingly scarce at St. 
Louis, which is owing, mainly, to the fact that produce-dealers are holding their 
stocks back for higher prices. Three parties in that city hold property amounting 
in value to $1,000,000, in anticipation of a better market. The banks have, con- 
sequently, been meagrely supplied with bona fide bills, and their circulation is based 
largely upon local paper. The bankers have become convinced of the necessity of 
contracting, and they are now going through with this process. The notes of Mis- 
souri country banks were thrown out to-day by the branches of the Sratz Bang or 
Outo.— Cincinnati Gazette, June 10. 


St. Louis.—Joun W, Wius, Esq., recently Cashier of the Mecaanics’ Bank of St. 
Louis, has been chosen President of that bank, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 


death of Mr. Caartezss, late President. 
Mr. Josepn Cuartess, whose recent death by violence so much excited the com- 
munity of St. Louis, had insurance on his life in different offices to the amount of 


$22,500. 


Trennessre—The Bank or Tennessee, the Prantrers’ Bank and the Union Banx 
of Nashville, have notified the Postmaster-General that they will discount the drafts 
issued by the department to the contractors for their service in Tennessee, until 
such time as Congress may be enabled to make the necessary appropriation to pay 
for the service, which it is presumed will be by the 1st of January next. 


Memphis.—The old Farmers and Mecnanics’ Bank, Memphis, Fowtxas, President, 
which failed long since, seems destined to give the. public as much trouble, pos- 
thumously, as it did in its lifetime. The bills were quite handsome, and the fives 
have been altered by pasting and reprinting so as to assume to be of the issue of the 
Bank or Murvat Repemption at Boston. The vignette represents five one dollar 
coins, and is totally unlike the genuine, but well calculated to deceive the best 
judges of money. 





The Money Market. 


Notes on the Money Market. 


New-York, June 25, 1859. 
Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 10 @ 103 premium. 


Tue indications at the close of May were that money would suddenly become scarce, and that a 
rapid contraction of the currency would ensue. These have taken place in part only. The rates 
for money are about 1 to 134 per cent. higher, induced by the continued and large export of specie 
to Europe, in liquidation of debts accrued. The rates of exchange on London have been kept at a 
high point throughout the month; aure index of the large amount due abroad. The curtailment of 
loans by the banks to the extent of $7,000,000 during the five weeks ending 18th inst., has forced 
a large amount of commercial paper into the brokers’ hands, We present a summary of rates at this 
day compared with the close of May: 

May 24. June %. 
First class paper, 60 days to 4 months, 536 @ 6% percent. 6 @T7 percert. 
bad single names, 4 to 6 months, 53 @7 S 7 @8 « 
bed endorsed, 6 months,,.............5 54 @64 “ 6% @7 « 
Loans on call, with State bonds as collateral, 4 @5 * 54 @6 = 
bad with rail-road shares as collateral,. 5 @7 ad 6 @7 * 


Money on call is largely in excess of the demand, and capitalists find difficulty in using their means 
in this way. So many brokers suffered loss and inconvenience from the late sharp turn in the money 
market that they are now refusing again to trythe “call loan” system. In State stocks and Govern- 
ment securfties, with prompt houses, money has been offered to-day on very favorable terms, at 4 
per cent., and refused. Paper, prime endorsed, under 90 days, can be readily placed at 7 per cent., 
with a short supply on the markets ; in the absence of 90 day paper, capitalists are freely taking the- 
longer dates at 9 per cent,, and when they cannot do better, at 8, There is also considerable inquiry 
for strictly A 1 single names at our quotations, and holders seem disposed to sell at these rates; there 
is nothing doing below our quotations: second class numes are inactive. The dry goods jobbers are 
well supplied with cash from their regular local trade, and are making payments in advance of ma- 
turity. For present wants, and until August, the business community seem to be independent of the 
brokers, and the demand for money on long-dated paper is for the purpose of remittance to Europe. 

The intelligence from Europe is to the effect that money affairs had become more settled in Lon- 
don, as well as on those portions of the continent not disturbed by the war. The Bank of England 
advanced its minimum rate of discount on the 5th of May to 434 per cent., which had the immediate 
effect to lessen the demand for accommodation and to create prompt relief to financial circles. The 
favorable reaction produced by the sudden advance in the bank rate, led to fresh investments in 
Government loans and an accumulation of capital on deposit, so that the bank saw fit on the 2d of 
June to reduce their rate to 314 per cent., and on the 9th inst. to three per cent. per annum. Three 
per cent, Consols, which in one week in April had fallen to 8834 per cent., and regained §93¢ on the 
last day of the month, rapidly recovered during the month of May; the lowest price being 89}¢ ; 
the highest 9334, and on the last day of May, 933 @ 9334, and on the 11th of June, 93% @ 94, 

The chief feature of the month has been the negotiation, on the 20th, of a fresh issue (or re-issue) 
of U. S. Treasury notes, to the extent of $5,000,000. These were taken as follows: 


At5  percent.,......... sees $100,000 

“gy .« seb notintane reweae 800,000 

“ 5% “ 1,800,000 

“6 “ wpbseccdens SURO 
On the 14th June last year, four millions of Treasury notes were taken at about one per cent. less, 

viz. : $2,805,000 at 414 per cent.; $1,195,000 at 434 per cent, 

There have been several failures in this city during the month, viz.: Messrs. TrennoLm, Brotuers 
& Co., in the cotton trade, on the 4th inst.; Mr. C. Duranp on the following day ; Mr. W. Barser, in the 
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provision trade, on the 20th, and Messrs. Huray &Co., brokers, on the 23d inst, The bills drawn from 
Havana on the London Union Bank which were refused acceptance, and the refusal made the subject 
of unfavorable comment by our cotemporaries, turns out to be a harmless affair after all. The bills so 
refused were drawn against a letter of credit issued by the International Bank of Havana, but wanted 
the signature of the President, Mr. R. Morison. The parties presenting them were requested to 
wait till the arrival of the next mail from Havana, which, it was expected, would bring advice of the 
issue of the letter in due form. The agents of the bank here are Matr.anp, Puetrs & Co., in whose 
hands the bank have ample funds. The bills refused acceptance by Harmony’s Nepnews & Co., 
we are assured, were not drawn against or connected with shipments of sugars. 

The annexed table shows the changes for the present month in the banking movements of the 
city, compared with the first week of each month in 1858 [fractions omitted] : 


1958. Loans, Circulation. Deposits. Sub-Treasury. Bank Specie. Total Specie. 
Jan. 2, $ 98,549,000 $ 6,490,000 $ 78,635,000 $3,259,000 $25,561,000  $ 31,820,000 
Feb. 108,602,000 6,873,000 86,000,000 8,168,700 80,652,900 85,821,600 
Mar. 105,021,006 6,854,000 90,382,000 2,996,700 82,739,700 85,736,400 
April 110,583,000 7,282,000 98,589,000 5,548,000 81,530,000 87,078,000 
May 111,868,000 7,431,000 98,483,000 8,145,000 85,064,200 38,209,600 
June 116,424,000 7,548,000 101,489,000 5,263,300 82,790,300 88,053,600 
July 119,812,000 7,458,000 106,803,000 5,820,000 83,830,200 39,650,200 
Aug. 120,892,000 7,784,000 107,454,000 5,558,000 $5,145,000 40,698,000 
Sept. 125,885,000 7,748,000 103 847,000 13,077,000 28,848,000 41,125,000 
Oct. 123,659,000 7,875,000 104,901,000 11,100,600 28,533,000 39,633,700 
Nov. 126,809,006 8,186,000 169,217,400 8,256,000 26,337,300 34,593,300 
Dee. 126,838,000 7,837,000 89,541,000 6,345,500 27,407,700 88,753,200 


PEPPLALAMP KAM 


a 
ny 


1859. 
Jan. 8, 128,538,000 7,930,000 92,826,000 4,202,200 28,399,800 82,602,000 
Feb. 5, 130,442,000 7,950,000 91,965,000 8,103,000 25,991,000 84,095,000 
Mar. 5, 125,221,000 8,071,000 $8,400,000 7,145,900 * 26,799,900 33,915,800 
Mar. 28, 127,751,000 7,998,000 86,343,000 8,045,000 25,1 88,000 83,227,000 


April 2, 128,702,000 8,221,000 87,787,000 7,186,000 25,732,000 $2,918,000 
April 9, 129,865,000 8,449,000 88,142,000 7,282,000 25,741,000 32,974,000 
April 16, 129,968,000 8,298,000 88,087,000 7,079,000 25,478,000 $2,557,000 
April 23, 129,192,000 8,289,000 88,955,000 6,894,000 26,068,000 32,962,000 
April 30, 128,706,705 8,300,672 89,562.333 6.568,600 26,329,800 82,898,400 
May 7, 129,519,905 8,804,697 88,872,043 6,481,900 26,086,600 32,568,500 
May 14, 129,680,408 8,490,933 83,696,639 6,020,400 25,171,300 81,191,700 
May 21, 123,701,553 8,352,723 83,554,130 5,498,200 26,090,000 31,573,200 
May 28, 127,137,660 8,232,653 85,562,355 4,752,000 24,319.800 29,071,800 
June 4, 125,006,766 8,427,642 §2,573,S36 4,327,100 22.725,300 28,055,400 
June 11, 122,958,928 8,391,116 78,883.535 8,684,700 22,132,200 25,816.900 
June 15, 121,800,195 8,281,111 79,127,979 8,604,800 23,192,200 86,797,000 
June 25, 121,744,000 8,216,000 77,193,000 4,493,200 21,759,800 36,797,000 
Compared with the same period of 1858, and the 1st July, 1857, the results are as follows: 


1857, $ 115.044.000 $8,901,000 $ 98,834,000 10,317,000 $12,887,300 $ 23,154,300 
1858, 118,885,000 7,218,000 102,868,000 7,461,600 81,831,500 89,293,400 

It will be recollected that in June and July, 1857, notwithstanding the weekly decline in specie, 
the banks enlarged their discount line from $115,412,000 (June 12th) to $122,000,000 at the close of 
July. This, too, in the face of a new tariff, which was known to be pregnant with mischief, and 
whose ill effects could not be fully felt within two or three months from the first of July. The true 
policy of the banks now consists in placing their reserve funds in government securities, which can- 
not fail, and lessen their loans “ on call,” a species of loans very hazardous in the present view of 
the market. 

A different policy is now indicated by the bank statement. The volume of specie which at all times 
indicates the favorableness or unfavorableness of our foreign trade, has nearly reached the minimum 
which the Clearing House members concluded, more than a year ago, should be the lowest point 
The loans are at this moment just at the point they reached at the close of July, 1857, when the specie 
average had declined to a fraction under thirteen millions. 
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The pressure upon the Money Market is clearly indicated by the pressure upon the bank vaults for 
coin. This is more clearly defined by the rate of foreign exchange; and, under the circumstances, 
the banks have acted wisely in commencing such a course of curtailment as will secure a stronger 
reserve in gold. 

The Stock Market is firm, as to Government and State loans, while, for miscellaneous securities, 
it isfeeble. The transactions in Missouri and Virginia State loans have been large during the month, 
resulting in an advance of 25g in the former. Kentucky State bonds are quoted 134 lower ; Indi- 
ana fives, 8; Tennessee sixes have advanced 234 per cent.; Louisiana, 1. Bids will be received at 
the Bank of the State of New-York until the 15th July next, for the sale of seventy bonds, of $1,000 
each, of the State of North Carclina. Principal payable ist April, 1889, Interest (on coupons) ist 
April and 1st October. This is the only negotiation of State loans now proposed. North Carolina 
adopts the right policy, in negotiaiiog her own bonds to the best advantage, and paying the proceeds 
to State creditors, while Virginia and Missouri pay their creditors in State bonds, which are thus 
forced upon the market, in small sums, from week to week and month to month. We annex the 
current quotations for State bonds in this market since the close of April, 1859: 


April 29th. May 6th. 18th 20th 7th, June8d. 10th, 17th. 
U. 8. 6 per cents, 1867-8,....109 109 10934 810936 1093 10914 1093¢ 1093¢ 
U. 8. 5 per cents, 1874, 4¢ 104% 491044 =: 104 108% 103% 104 104 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1886, 5 107 107 107 10634 105% 105 1053 
Kentucky 6 per cents,...... 1033g 104 1083 «= 1036 10834 103 102 
Indiana 5 per cents,........ 89 88i¢ 88 8s 8i ig 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,... 943 94 923¢ 92 903g 90 90 90 
Virginia 6 per cents,........ 99 9756 9436 95% 963¢ 96% OTK 96% 
Georgia 6 per cents,........101 101 101 1024 102 103 103 10234 
California 7 per cents, 1877,. 85 Sig 833% 82% 82g 83 884g = St 
Norih Caroling é per cents, ..100 99% 98 97 97 963g 97 97 
Missouri 6 per cents,...... -- Si294 = 86% 84 83% 83% S4 845¢ S6¥% 
Louisiana 6 per cents, 96 95 93 93 94 94 
Tennessee 6 per cents, 931% 913g 9046 9034 9034 923¢ 


Other State loans are held af the annexed rates: 
Interest, Interest, ‘ 
New-York, 1860—1862,.... 6 102 @102¥% 24 58 @ 6 
1864-1965,.... 6 104 @.. Maryland coupon, 1870,.... 6 104 @ 105 
1872—1875,.... 6 1114 @112¥ ad = 18990,.... 5 13 @ .«. 
1860—1861, ... 54 101 @ .. Michigan “ sos S BE Gew 
1866.... 1083 @ .. Ohio, 1860, 6 102 @102% 
102 @ _.. Pennsylvania coupon, 1877, 5 - @ 2% 
Illinois “internal imp’t,”... 6 1023 @ 103 Minnesota coupon,......... 8 - @107 
“ “interest,” 1847,.... 6 -- @ 100 


Rail-road shares have been injuriously affected by the competition among the leading companies 
as to rates of fare and freight between Eastern cities and the West. A compromise has been in part 
established, which, if carried into effect and maintained during the year, will lead to beneficial re- 
sults. We note a decline in Reading Rail-Road shares, 8 per cent.; Michigan Central Rail-Road, 3; 
Michigan Southern, ¥ ; Baltimore and Ohio Kail-Road, 2; Cleveland and Toledo, 2 ; Chicago and 
Rock Island, 244. Panama Rail-Road shares have advanced 4 per cent. 

City Rail-road shares are gradually attracting more attention, and are sought for as long invest- 
ments at a liberal premium. We quote as follows for to-day, also for Gas Company shares : 


Manhattan Gas Company, 152 @ 156° Third Avenue Rail-Road Company,. 131 @ 
New-York Gas Company, 165 @ 200 Sixth Avenue Rail-Road Company,. 126 @ 
Brooklyn City Rail-Road Company,. 119@120 Eighth Avenue Rail-Road Company, .. @ 135 
Second Avenue Rail-Road Company, 101 @ 103 


Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati shares are quoted at 963¢ @ 97; Long Island, 213¢ @ 22%; 
New-Jersey, 128 @ 1383; Harlem preferred, 35 @ 36; Pennsylvania Central, 80 @ $1. 

Rail-road bonds have suffered materially, as well as other classes of stocks and bonds. Coal stocks 
are dull, at a decline of 44 @1 percent. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company have ordered a 
dividend of 10 per cent., reducing the shares to 72 @ 74, at the close of this week. The brokers are 
buying Erie bonds at a further discount. We annex the closing rates for the leading bonds: 
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Rail-road bonds show no material improvement during the month. Erie Rail-road bonds have de- 
clined 1 @ 3 percent. First class mortgage rail-road bonds vary from 80 @ 90; Hudson River ist 
morigage bonds, Panama bonds and New-York Central seven per cents being the only ones held 
ata premium, We resume our quotations of current values at the close of each week since the end 


of April: 
April 29th, May 6th. 

Erie Rail-Road 7’s, 1859,... 80 81 
Erie bonds, 1875,...... eves 223¢ 
Erie Convertibles, 1871,.... 20 22 
Hud. Riv. R. R. 1st mort.,.. 1084 108 
Panama Rail-Road bonds,. 120 121 
Illinois Central 7’s,......... 8834 8756 
New-York Central 6's, 94 92 
Canton Company shares,... 19% 19 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.,.... §1 81 
Cumberland Coal Co., 21 18 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co.,. 96 965¢ 
La Crosse Land Grants,... 17 19 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.,. 80 7934 


June8d. 10th. 1Tth. 
47 fl i 
20 20 19 
18 15 16 
1033 104 104% 
118 118 119 
7936 804g = 88 
89 89 
19 18 
81 Sig 
sy 0S s«alg 
94 91 
16 17 
71 673g 


13th, 
80 
2234 
21 


20th. 
80 
20 
20 
10384 = «108 
120 120 
81 7 
917% 9034 
18% 185g 
804 80 81 
17 


18 
9535 98% 
17 


17 
844g 


2th. 
80 
20 
20 
105 
118 
803g 
90 
19 
813g 
173g 
94 
17 
743% 


16 
73 


The followlng are the current quotations of rail-road bonds not enumerated in the above list: 


Illinois Free Land,............++ 93 @9BK 
Chicago and Rock Island7 p.c., 91 @ 94 
Gal. & Chicago 1st Mort. 7 p. c., 904 @ 93 
New-York & Erie 1st Mort. 1867, 833 @ .. 
New-York & Erie 8d Mort., 1882, 5834 @ 60 
New-York and Harlem 1st Mort, 89 @90 
N. Y. & Harlem 2d Mort., 1864,. 88 @ 89 


N, Y. & Harlem 8d Mort., 7 p.c¢., 77 @80 
Michigan Central ist Mort. 8 p.c., 909 @90 
La Crosse and Milwaukie 8 p.c., 70 @75 
Reading 1st Mort,, 1860, 6p.c.,.. 92 @93 
New-York Central 7’s, 1860-70,.. 96% @ .. 
Delaware & Lackawanna7p. c.,85 @ 87 
Littie Miami 1st Mort. 6 p.c.,.. 8334 @ 85 


We aunex a comparison of market value of rail-road shares for each week since the close of April: 


April 29th, May 6th. 

N. Y. Central R. R. shares,, 71%° 71% 
N. Y. and Erie R.R. shares, 73% 7% 
Harlem R. R. shares, 12 11% 
Reading R. BR, shares,...... 503 501g 
Hudson River R. R. shares,. 313% 82 

Mich. Central R, R. shares,. 50 47 

Mich. Southern R. R. shares, 9% 9% 
Panama R. R. shares,...... 1223 1223¢ 
Balt. & Ohio R. R. shares,. 5534 57 

Illinois Central R. R. shares, 65 6316 
Cleveland and Toledo R.R., 24% 2534 
Chicago & Rock Island R.R, 533 59% 
Milwaukie and Miss. R.R., 53 54 
Galena & Chicago R.R. sh’s, 643¢ 635¢ 


13th. 
1 
ic 4 
11 
46% 
81481 
42 41 
9 9% 
119 117% 
Bg, 52K 
ip an) 


20th. 
725 
1% 
10% 
44% 


27th, 
18% 
656 
10% 
4456 
81% 
433¢ 
9% 
119 
54 


513g 


June3d. 10th. 
T2346 1336 

6% 6 

10 10 
89 883% 
81 81 

41% 42 
9g 9% 
1184 1193¢ 
521g 52% 
564 56% 
26% 2634 28 26% 2616 
1x 868 62 8 9G 
5 4g 5 Pf 45% 
6234 633¢ 6456 6434 645; 


17th. 
74 
6% 


City loans are no longer sought except in a few favorite instances. Many of the Western cities 
have yet to learn the importance, the necessity, of punctuality in their financial engagements. Re- 
pudiation in some cases stalks forward, sustained by the technicalities of the law. New-York, 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia Sixes, are held above par. Boston City Loans are held at higher rates. 





